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I.—A SPANISH FARCE OF THE EARLY 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


This farce, which is here published for the first time, 
is found in a collection of manuscript poetry in the 
Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid with the press mark 2621. 
It bears number 1239 in Sr. Paz y Melia’s catalogue of 


plays in the Biblioteca Nacional.'| The handwriting is 
of the early sixteenth century. The volume contains 
poems, for the most part anonymous, of the sixteenth 
century, in Castilian and Catalan. On the first page, in 


a hand of the seventeenth century, we read: “ En este 
libro ay poesias de Jorge de Montemayor, de Juan Fer- 
nandez, de D. Luis Margarit, de D. Luis de Milan, de D. 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, de N. Torrellas, de D. Her- 
nando de Acuiia, de Alvaro Gomez de Ciudad Real y de 
otros autores inciertos.” 

The farce is found on fols. 123-146, and is anonymous. 
It is probable that the author is Don Luis Margarit. All 
the poetry preceding the farce is likewise anonymous. 
Immediately following it we find: 


1 Catalogo de las piezas de teatro que se conservan en el departamento de 


manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional. 


1 
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Fol. 148-150: ‘‘ @arta al almirante de Castilla.’ 
Fol. 150-151b: ‘‘ Respuesta al almirante de Castilla.’’ 
Fol. 152-153: ‘‘ A un cauallero mal aromangado en lenga (s/c) castellana 





hizo a una cuera de cuero que traya don Joan fernandez esse villancico al 
qual respondio la respuesta al pie del villancico, 
Si se passa este galan.’’ 

Fol. 153b-155: ‘‘ Haze el mesmo don Luys margarit otras coplas a una 
cuera que don Joan traya de terciopelo diziendo que hauer en ungria y 
alemana tantas cueras no se houieran perdido responde a esto don Joan con 
otras coplas diziendo de como el dicho don luys margarit salio a recibir e| 


duge de segorbe, 
El duque diz que se espera.”’ 


Whether the expression el mesmo don Luys Margarit 
refers to all the poetry immediately preceding, as well as 
to the farce, it is difficult to say, but what little evidenc: 


we have points to him as author of the farce here pub 


lished, 


The plot of the play is summed up in a sort of int 


ro 


duction which precedes the prologue and from which wi 
learn that it was written to be represented before the * Rei 
na Germana ” and the ** Marques de Brandanbureh.” As 
was pointed out by Barrera in the manuscript additions 


j 


to his own copy of the Catalogo del teatro antiguo espan 


preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, thi: 


helps us to-fix the date of the play. ‘“ La Reina Ger 
mana” was Germaine de Foix, a niece of Louis XII, who 
married Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Aragon, in 1505. 
The latter died in 1516, and the Queen married John ot 
Brandenburg, Governor of Valeneia, in 1519. The Mar- 
quis of Brandenburg died in 1522, and Germaine « 
foix later married as third husband Ferdinand of Aragon. 
Duke of Calabria. 

Barrera dates the play between 1516 and 1522, that is, 


between the death of Ferdinand the Catholie and the death 
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of the Marquis of Brandenburg. But lines 13-14 of the 


prologue : 
Que ansi hos a juntado Dios 
Tanenuno.... 


show clearly that the play was written after the marriage 
of Germaine de Foix and the Marquis of Brandenburg, 
and before the latter’s death, that is, between 1519 and 

522. 

Luis Margarit, or whoever the author may be, was then 
a contemporary of Torres Naharro, and this faree has 
many points in common with his plays. The dialogue is 
brisk and full of witty repartee. It is written in Casti- 
lian and Valencian, and a Portuguese adds another element 
to this linguistic medley. The literary value of the faree 
is not great, but it is interesting as one of the earliest 
dramatic efforts in Spain, and also for the material it offers 
for the study of hfe in Valencia in the early sixteenth 
century. I have preserved in every case the orthography 


of the manuscript, except that abbreviations such as vfo, 


cd, quié, m. for merced, have been written in full. I have 


also used punctuation marks to facilitate the reading, 
though no accents have been introduced. The text, how- 
ever, is corrupt, and far from clear at times. The author’s 
knowledge of Portuguese seems to have been rather un- 


certain, though this may be due to the scribe. 


Esta es farca hecha a manera de visita de las damas valencianas, hizola 
para representar delante la Reyna Germana y el Marques de Brandanburch 
por cuiyo ruego se hizo. Introduzense ¢inco caualleros Fernandes, Rodrigo, 
Miguel, Alonso, Portugues, y ¢inco damas de quien son seruidores Maria, 
Lucrecia, Beatriz, Anna. La otra es la sefiora de la casa adonde se viene 
a hazer la visita. iene una duefia que se llama Guzmana y una moca que 
se llama Catalina. Embiale Maria ques tia de la sefiora un capellan 
Hamado Mossen Joan, si terna por bien que elia con las otras damas vayan 
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a vesitarla y un Rey de armas que en lo mejor de la fiesta entra a desafiar 
de parte de otros ¢inco caualleros, los caualleros enamorados, Acabase con 
el torneo de los Desafiados. 


TEXT. 


Las manos y pies besemos 
A tal Reyna y tal sefiora 
Que nos haze cada ora 

Mas mercedes que queremos. 
Bien es que la mano pida 
Al sefior Marques tanbien, 
Que quien no le quiere bien, 


Le quiere mas que a su vida. 


Que yo sin yerro ni vigio 

La quiero siendo muger, 

Como le deue querer 

Quien quiere vuestro seruicio ; 
Que ansi hos a juntado Dios 
Tan en uno que ninguno 

Que quiera, si quiere el uno, 
Ya sabe que son los dos. 


Son dos, son uno, son ciento, 
Y cient mil personas son 
Para nuestra redempcion 
Con su real regimiento. 
; Que de bienes regebimos ! 


SIRE PEN IR A. 


os, 


v2" 


Pree i ee 


teeter 


j; Que de mercedes deuemos! 
Son tantas que nos corremos 
De lo poco que seruimos. 


Aunque este seruicio, creo, 
Que fuera para preciar, 
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Si se pudiera cortar 

Ha medida del desseo. 
Mas puede bien, en verdad, 
Si corta viene la hobra, 
Aiiyaderse con la sobra 

De la mucha voluntad. 


j Quien esta alla? 
; Quien vay? 
Asomaos y verlo eys. 
Reuerendo ; que quereys ? 
A la sefiora dezi 
Que embia mi sefiora 
A saber que tal esta, 
Y si huelga que verna 
A vesitarla. 
En buen ora. 


j Que sefiora le dire, 


Reuerendo, que hos enbia ? 
Dezi que dota Maria, 

La tia de su merce(d). 
Mejor que me perdone Dios, 
Que os havia conoseido. 
Mayor yerro huuiera sido 


Desconosceros a vos. 


Y conosgeros mayor, 

Pues no pudo conosceros 
Quien no muere por quereros. 
Dexaos desso. Entra, sefior. 
No soy dessas que pensays, 
Que hazeys burla de mi. 

No menfreno por ay. 

Antes hos desenfrenays. 
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Entrad, que nos sentiran. 





Acaba va, si quereys. 

Ya entro. Nos enojeys. 

Be siau vengut, mossen Juan, 
; Portau alguna enbaxada 

De res que ajau menester ? 

No mas de solo saber, 


Si sale de la posada. 


ate 


i sehora quiere vella, 
, ne . 
damas que alli estan; 
Sl no sale, vernan 
= 
astar con @iia. 
; No sab ma sefora tia 


; 
Sues de anar, 


IT en FE te ee oe mts reins 
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; Nou teniu per marauella ? 
; Usas res de aco en Castella ¢ 


Guz. No, jJdhs! ; Guardenos Dios! 


Pues ver el retraymiento 
Que tienen, no es de creer; 
Su vida, su tracto y ser 

Es cosa de encantamiento. 
Tanben fan negres vy amargues. 
En Castilla no, en verdad. 
;O ques ver su granedad ! 

Si, de vels y faldes llargues. 
Aca azense conciencia 

De tenellas por galanas. 
Bens paren Jas castellanas, 
Mas passades per Valencia. 
Doquiera ay malos y buenos. 
No, mas digau veritat. 

Usen poch la netedat. 

No de afeytarse a lo menos. 


Veure lo ealear de alla, 
;Quan bruta cosa di(u)gues! 
Trahen lo cuzio en los pies, 
No en el rostro como aca. 
“Com vos allargau, Guzmana! 
Poch a poch vos sobrexiu. 
Com se mostra que teniu 

La llengua ben ecastellana. 


; Ves may la villana porea! 
Estos eastellans horats 


Presumen senthuns pesats 








ee 
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a 


~ 


A AE NEI a rene tie cog 


Oe ae 


Sra. 
Guz. 
Sra. 


Guz. 
Sra. 


Guz. 
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Mes que Rodrigo en la forea. 
;Jhs, cuytada de mi! 

Pues an aqui donde estoy, 

Si bien supiese quien soy, 

No me trataria ansi. 


Anau, que nou vull saber. 


Sera por tratarme mal. 

;O que cosa tan bestial 
Es lo ecastella grosser ! 
Sefiora. 

Nom digau res. 
Cathalina, Cathalina, 
Cridaume aquexa fadrina. 
Dios lo sabe si lo es. 


; Ay Dios me torne a Castilla! 
Cathalina, Cathalina. 

; Quien me llama? 
Esta loca de nuestrama, 
Que no ay quien pueda cofrilla, 
Ques una cosa salbaje. 
Como, ; que rrinyo con vos ? 
Si, que no la medre Dios, 
Porque toco en mi linaje. 


Haunque yo voy por aca 
Siruiendo, mas quella valgo. 
Y yo no soy hija dalgo 

De los mejores de alla; 

De mi madre no se nada, 
Mas se poco mas 0 menos 
Ques mi padre de los buenos 
Que ay en toda Granada. 
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Guz. Sy yo en mi linaje entrase, 145 
De grandes de mucha cuenta, 
De veynte cuentos de renta 
En tres dias no acabase ; 
Echa, dame aca esa mano. 
Mas te juro, Catalina, 
Ques el duque de Medina 
Pariente mio cereano. 


Y pues siendo yo la que digo, 

Tratarme como una perra, 

Diziendo mal de mi tierra, 
“+ Quien puede viuir comigo ?” 

Asco te tomara en vella. 

Su negra Valencia yguala 

Con Castilla; ;enoramala! 

; Mala sea para ella, 


Y aun para quien mas la quiere! 
j No dezis amen, Guzmana ? 
Guz. Nunea yo vea manyana 
Si mas con ella estuuiere. 
Cat. ; Dixistesle cosa alguna, 
Como soys muy reaguda ? 
TZ. No fue sino que sin duda, 
No estaua llena la luna. 


Pues oyr sus badajadas, 
Su locura y presumcion, 
Dezir quen Castilla son 
Todas suzias, desgraciadas. 
Cat. Y ella quel vestir que trae, 
Esperays que le pregone, 
Y todo quanto se pone, 
Parece que se le cae. 
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Guz. Pues de hermosa no reniega, 
Si yo tan adrecada fuesse, 





Bh cop Mn = ies 


Bien le haria que viesse 
Su ballesta donde llega. 

Y aun si vamos alguna ora 
Por esas calles, veras 

Dezir que querrian mas 

La duenya que la senora. 


Sra. Nunea que vingau les dos, 
Digau a que sou anada. 

Guz. Fuy a llamar su criada. 

Sra. 


; Ben eriada axi com vos! 


Guz. Vuestra merced me persigue 





Que no se puede sufrir. 


Sra. Vine tu, si as de venir. 


Donam reeapte quem lligue. 


Digues, truja deseuydada, 
to] e e 
; No as sentit tocar tres hores ? 
Si venen exes senores, 
; Vols quem troben deslligada ? 
; q £ 
Cat. ; Que tengo de aparejar ? 
eS e 
Sra. Com en axo estas encara, 
Lespill y lo drap de cara, 
La caxeta de lligar. 


Les pinces y lo pelador 

Me porta pera pelarme, 
Sabonet pera scurarme, 
Blanquet y tambe color. 
Dali, traume aquell capell, 
Los canonets peral coll, 

Un poch doli y laleopholl, 
Que no tinch gracia sensell. 
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Digues, ;tinch los cabells plans ‘ 
Si, sefora. 
Crech que ments. 
Portam poluora de dents, 
Y grexet pera les mans. 
Diga si otra cosa falta. 
Los guants y tamb’el ventall. 
; Ay! esperat, que altrem fall, 


Pegadet pera la galta. 


Not estigues, Cathalina, 

Que tots temps ho fas axi. 
Trauras lo mart gebeli 

Quem han portat de Medina. 
Moriamen de desig, 

Mas be esta en mes del que creu; 
Beli costa al sefior meu 


Mes de tres ducats y mig. 


Dali, ; ves estat alla 
Oblidat que as de venir? 
; Que ceuo para renyir! 
7 Que dius / 
Digo que ya. . 


iQue diablo de muger | Aparte | 


Es esta que nunea calla!, 
Que si no-rinye, no halla 
Que pueda tomar plazer. 


Sra. Digan que vinga, que esclate. 

Guz. Catalina. 

Cat. Dexala ladre. 
Despacio me hizo mi padre, 


Y ;quereys vos que me mate ? 














Guz. 


Sra. 
Guz. 
Sra. 
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Aco comportau ningu. 
Vellaca, ; no acabaras ? 
Sefiyora, no puedo mas. 
Guarda yo no vaja a tu. 


Que donosa gracia tiene! 
jQ grag 

Date prissa, acaba ayna, 

Por tu vida, Cathalina. 

>] 

Ya sefora, luego viene. 
,No vols que acabem encara ? 
Y 1 


; Ones laygua y sabonet ? 


Tome ya. 
;Quin drap tan net, 
Axi com la tua cara! 


Nom vull huy pintar, Guzmana, 
Per que vejau que sabem 

En Valencia, quant volem, 
Parer be a la castellana. 

Tal sea, ausadas, mi vida, 

Como sin pintar este. 

Mas digau, per vostra fe, 
; Nous par quem so aflaquida ? 


No, sefiyora, en mi conciengia. 
Tal este qual esta, ausadas. 
Mira de gordas lisiadas 
Las mas damas de Valencia. 
3esta la carn sobrels osos. 
Mas no tanta. 

; Guay de vos! 
Si us oysen mes de dos, 
Menjar vos yen a mossos. 
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Guz. 


Sra. 


Guz. 


Sra. 


Guz. 


Sra. 


Mas no conosce que estan 
Algunas dellas contrechas, 
De gordas atunas hechas, 
Que me espanto como van. 
Tambe dech estar guastada 
Als vuestres ulls en bonora. 


Si fuesse menos, sefiora, 
No se perderia nada. 


Y vos, ;nous deueu mirar 
Quan seca estau y perduda / 
Con todo, quiero sin duda 
Mas tocer que no sudar. 
Togiu fins que esclateu. 
;Que gesto y gracia de dona! 
Altra cosa que persona 


Volgue fer Deu quant vos feu. 


; Eyx estrado esta adobat ? 

Si, sefiora. 

Yol vull veure. 

Porta coxins pera seure. 

Jals te avies oblidat. 

Nunca saps fer res adretes. 
No ta dad Deu mes ceruell. 
; Ausades y quin parell 

De duenya y moca tan netes! 


Estes dames pera mi 

No erech que puguen tardar. 
Yxea la huna a mirar. 

Ya, sefiora, son aqui. 

Ay sefiores, tant de be. 
; Quin dia es aquest tant 


265 


13 
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A nosaltres toca axo. 





; Sus, vaja, vostra merce! 


Vostra merece a de passar. 
Millor me perdone Deu. 
Que passe. 
Vos passareu. 
(uen ma casam vol forear, 
Tan mal criada ha de ser. 
Ans es fer lo que es raho. 
j Sus, vaja! 
Que pase vo, 


Tots temps restara per fer. 





Mal goig que veja de mi 
Si vo passe. 
Axo es millor. 
Si Deu me preste al sefior 
Que vo no passe de acl. 
Sra. Axi vol quens estigam. 
Maria. j.Ara, sus, sefiores mies! 


Dexemnos de cortesies. 


Anemnos com nos estam. 


spac 


wae th pd 


Seguense vostres merees. 


;Sus!, que axo sera millor. 


eT IES 


jAy, Jhs, quina ealor! 


te = a ht PR. tei 


Yom sech que no vy puch fer mes. 
Bien sera que traygan sillas. 
Nosotros no nos sentamos. 
Que si. 

Muy mejor estamos 
Que sentados, de rodillas. 


. 


. 307 el sefior ? 
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Sra. Que quieran estar con pena, 
No se deue consentir. 

Fer. 7 Quien ha de querer viuir 
Sin ella siendo tan buena é 

Sra. No entiendo essa algarauia. 

Fer. Pues no ay mucho que hazer. 


Sra. O no la quiero entender. 


Fer. Es por mas desdicha mia. 


Sra. Vostra merce jam perdona, 
Que si no la he visitada, 
Tan dolentam so trobada. 
; Deu la guart! La mostra es bona. 
> Y vostra mereed, sefiora ? 
Pera seruirla qual veu. 
; Tan gentil guardela Den! 


Se della ques burladora. 


De vostra merce no eal 
Demanar que tal esta, 
Per que en ella se mostra ya. 
Ans de veres que stich mal. 
Nos mal lo mal que nos mostra. 
Maca es cert, ans es axi. 
Que jas vol burlar de mi. 
No fas, per ma vida v vostra 
mereed, seflora mia, 
» diga com ses trobada. 
mortam te acabada 
sta negra melerchia. 
Molt es eruel mal y fort, 
Eneara que no es plangut. 
Beuse vo que ne tengut 


(Jue ma portat a la mort. 


c 











Lu. 


Miguel. 


Lu. 


Sra. 
Ma. 


Ro. 


Fer. 


Alonso. 


Mig. 


Sra. 
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Si a quexar males andamos, 


Bien sera que no callemos, 
Pues por mucho que quexemos, 
Mucho por quexar dexamos. 

; Que males tan encubiertos 
Son essos de que os quexais ? 
Buenos y gordos estais. 
Mas inchados ya de muertos. 


; Los muertos fablan! Os pido, 

No medre quien tal creyere. 
; No es mas que muerto quien quiere 

Morir porque no es querido ? 

Creydo direys mejor. 365 
; Quey diuen vostres merces / 
;Que? Que no se pot dir mes. 

Penjat que sia el millor. 


Si al mejor an de ahorear, 

Yo me doy por aoreado. 

No so yo tambien criado, 

Que dexase ese lugar. 

Pues conmigo, ; quien se yguala 
En cosa de bien querer ? 

Quien aqui no piensa ser 

El primero de leseala. 


Si essa mereaderia 

La traeys para vender, 
Bien se sabe encarecer, 
Mas yo no la mercaria. 
Molt sufisticada esta. 

Si no, mirau qui la porta. 
Venent ab ram a la porta, 
; Qui no la conexera ? 
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Bea. 


A lo. 


Bea. 


A lo. 
Bea. 
Alo. 
Bea. 


Sra. 
Alo. 
Lu. 

Ma. 


Pues no es muy bien conosgida 


De quien es tan mal tratada, 
Que aunques por mala pagada, 
Por mas que buena es tenida. 


7 Que speranca de consuelo 


Con quien hyla tan delgado, 
Que aun a cauallo dado, 
Le quiere mirar el pelo? 


Pues por ser dado, esta claro 
Que se deue mas mirar, 
Pues que se merea en tomar, 
Con honrra miran si es caro. 
Que no esta sino en ventura, 
Y quien tal, ninguna aleanca. 
Tener de vida esperanga, 
Es sin duda gran locura. 


Mayor seria creeros ; 

Mas dezinos, si quereys, 

Si algun buen juego sabeys. 
Yo no se sino quereros. 


; Que importuno estays y frio! 


Pues yo no siento esse mal. 
Mas bien sentis que estays tal, 
Que jugais al desuario. 


A las verdades juguemos. 
Aqui no quieren hoyllas. 
Pues sea a las marauillas. 
Ese es bueno. Comencemos. 


Portug. Ollay, damas con razan, 


Galantes ollay, que dama! 


385 


390 


395 


400 


410 
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Sra. 


Ana. 


Sra. 


Ana. 


Ana. 
Sra. 
Ana. 


L. 41 5. 
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Eu galante que mays ama 
De quantos galantes san. 


Ollay, que be¥n coiiogi 

Si yssas damas nan san cortas, 
Ya fican dembidia mortas 

De vos y ellas de mi. 

Que bona venguda es esta. 

Bens fa desijar mil hores. 

No se an de moure, Senyores, 

Per tan chich sant tan gran festa. 


Un pech me dech ser tardada. 


Per cert ja nou fia be. 
Perdonem vostra merce, 
Quem so seyta mal criada. 

; Ves may quin descuyt lo meu! 
Ab mi vol ser tan cumplida 
Que nos moga per sa vida. 
No fare si majut Deu. 


Yo no vineh a destorbar. 
; Sus! tornen en lo questauen. 

Digaume quin joch jugauen. 

Molt gentil, sil vol jugar, 

Al joch de les marauelles 

Nol se. 

No y a res que fer. 
Juguem, que nol vull saber. 
Fare lo que faran elles. 440 


The meaning of this line is not clear. Read sou galante ? 


L. 428 seyta? 
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Lu. 
Mig. 


Lu. 


Alo. 


Bea. 


Ells tenen de comengar. 
En ser juego de plazer, 
No le avemos de saber 

En nuestra vida jugar; 
Mas por no ser mal criado 
Con quien tengo de seruir, 
Comenzare de dezir 

De que estoy marauillado. 


No estareys marauillados 
Que yo lo este de dos cosas, 
De ver damas tan hermosas 
Y galanes tan penados. 
Marauillome, veamos, 

Pues desso os marauillays, 
De vossotros que creays 


Que nossotras os creamos. 


De marauillado loco 

Estoy ques cosa despanto 

Que quieran los hombres tanto, 
Y las mugeres tan poco. 

Con mucha mayor razon 

Estoy yo marauillada 

Que quieran poco ni nada 

A hombres, siendo quien son. 


Marauillome ques tal 

Vuestra condicion con quien 
Muere por quereros bien, 

Y vos por quererle mal. 

Por esso es bien que sepays 
Quan marauillada quedo 

De mi mesma, en ver que puedo 


Cufriros que me querays. 


450 


455 


460 


465 


470 
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SAIS ae 





Marauillome, donzella, 
De vossa gracia tamaiiya; 


ey on 


4 


Pode ser mahor fazafiya 
Moreus homens per ella. 
Ana. Una marauilla, cierto, 
Tengo por de las mayores, 
De tantos muertos damores, 
Nunea ver ninguno muerto. 


;O corpo de Deus con vos! 

Eu san biuo, nan ollays. 

Tan biuo y tan bueno estays 
Ques de dar gracias a Dios. 
Anday, que yssu e malicia 
Muyto grande que dizeys. 

3uelua el juego si quereys, 

Pues no os han de hazer justicia. 


Marauillome de verme 

Con tanto contentamiento, 
Tan perdido y tan contento 
Que supe tan bien perderme. 
Marauillome de vos, 

Pues tan contento biuis, 
Como siempre me pidis 


Como quien pide por Dios. 


Porque la negessidad 

Con que me teneys es tal, 

Que yo queriendome mal, 

Me lloro de piedad. 

Que a lleuarme con un guante, 


L. 476. For morrer os homens ? 
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Mostrandome por ay, 
Pueden bien ganar con mi 
Mas que con un elefante. 


Mas todo es bien empleado, 
Viendome que tal os veo. 
Dexaos desso que nos creo, 
Que no estays enamorado. 
;O triste de mi, mesquino, ! 
Si cosa es de hauer empacho, 
Ver un hombre mas borracho 
De amores que no de vino. 


Sra. Baste, no se hable mas 

En esta burla de amores. 

; Quieren, pues ay tanyedores, 

Que andemos un contrapas ? 
Ma. Contrapas no, per sa fe, 

Que en ell nom se donar maii 
Sra. ; Y en la danea de alemaiiva ? 
Ma. Exa si. 
Ro. Pues Juan, tanye. 


Mig. Bien tanyen en gran manera. 
Sra. Lleuemnos, anem, senora. 
Lu. Ella ques gran dangadora, 
Que guie y vaja primera. 
Sra. Anem, que per mi diran 
Que quando los ciegos guian 
Fer. Mas ciegos se que serian 
Los quen veros no ciegaran. 


Sra. Tots temps estau burlador. 
Fer. No estoy, sino muy burlado, 











ee 


Ma. 


Ro. 


Alo. 


Ro. 


Ma. 


Sra. 


Ma. 
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Y ciego de enamorado 
De quien no me tiene amor. 
;Com sabeu vos ques axi? 
; Qui us o a dit per vostra vida ¢ 
Yo en nunea veros seruida, 
En quanto os siruo de mi. 


De nouios anam a misa. 


; Pluuiesse a Dios que ansi fuesse! 


Sefiora, ; quien se le creyese ? 
; Que dize ? 
Que se den prisa. 
Daos mas priessa en el tanyer. 
Ya burlays de mi casar. 
;Que cosa para burlar! 
Mas que cosa de creher, 


Cansada estoy y perdida. 

Pues jsus! que ecallen los sones, 

Y baylaran a canciones. 

Si sefior, por vostra vida. 
; Oys lo, que no tafigays # 

Que quieran baylar cantando. 550 
Nosotros baylar llorando, 

Sera mejor que digays. 


Quien primero sea eansado, 
A primero de cantar. 
Perdido por hordenar 

Soys en ser desordenado. 
De axo no teniu raho, 

Que raho te que canteu, 
Pues tan gentilment ho feu. 
Ay, sefiora, bo es axo. 
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Estich tan encadarnada 
Que apenes podre parlar. 

Ro. Cante ya, quen su cantar 
No se parescera nada. 
Pues que por hoyros muero, a65 
Yo os suplico que canteys. 

Ma. Por que no me importuneys, 


Vamos ya, que cantar quiero. 
Villangico. 


;Que me quereis, cauallero ? 
Casada soy, marido tengo. 5 
Soy casada y tan contenta 
Con tanta razon de sello, 
Que no tengo en lo que huello 
El! mal que por mi se sienta. 
Si me quereys, sea a cuenta 575 
Que nos quexeys si no os quiero, 
Casada soy, marido tengo. 


q Villancico. 


Ro. Ahunque mas seays casada, 
No vos dexare de amar. 
Si sovs casada, pensad 580 
Que si vos lo soys de grado, 
Con mas voluntad casado 
Soy vo con mi voluntad. 
Y aunque mas sin piedad 
Me querays desconfiar, 585 


No vos dexare de amar. 





Lu. Dezi si sabeys a quien 


Toea de cantar agora. 
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A vuestra merce, sefiora, 
Que lo sabe hazer muy bien. 
; Maldito el cantar que se! 


; Teneys alguno sobrado ? 


Mig. Que ya le terna pensado. 


Lu. Amor faleo cantare. 
Villangico. 


Amor falso, 
Pusisteme en cuydado, 
Y agora fallecisteme. 


; A que cuenta me dezi, 

Falso amor, desamorado, 

Me pusistes en cuydado, 600 
Sin vos tenelle de mi? 

Si en algo creys que os serui, 

Pagame en dezir porque 

Agora fallecisteme. 


Villangico. 


Fallecisteme, senora, 
Vos a mi, 
Que yo nunca os falleci. 


Y pues vos me fallecistes, 
Muy marauillado esto 

Que os marauilleys que yo 
Tlaga lo que vos hezistes. 
;Que buen seruidor perdistes! 
Yo no se lo que perdi; 

Se que nunca os falleci. 
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Alo. 


Bea. 
Alo. 
Bea. 


Bea. 


Alo. 


Ya podeys apercebiros, 
Mi sefiora, si quereys, 
Que a vos toca que canteys, 
Y a mi que muera en hovros. 
; Que hazeys de cortar rama / 
En dezir que cantara. 
Pues ved lo que ganara 
En que ecante vuestra fama. 


Villangico. 


Quien a dos amores ama, 
A traycion le saquen ell alma. 


Sin ninguna compassion, 

Muera muy peor que digo 

El traydor que fuere amigo 

De ley tan fuera razon. 

Y pues haze tal tray¢ion 

Que en dos partes se derrama, 

A traygion que le saquen ell alma. 


Villancico. 


Mal me lo demande Dios 
Si ay persona en este mundo 
A quien quiera sino a vos. 


Muy bien veo, aunque estoy ciego, 
Que no dezis lo que creheys, 

Mas creo que lo hazeis 

Porque quedemos en juego. 
Culpa es esa que la niego; 

Vos no, pues os siruen dos, 


Que yo no quiero sino a vos. 


620 


640 
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Lo muy bien que a parecido, 


Sefiora, vuestro cantar, 

Es cosa para espantar, 

Mas bien os an respondido. 
Yo se bien que os satisfize 
Hlarto mas que vuestro amigo, 
Por ser verdad lo que digo, 
Y el burla de lo que dize. 


Errados vays, el y vos, 650 
Que el a vos sin culpa os es. 

El erro, que siendo tres, 

No dixo sino de dos. 

: Ea, sus! sefora mia, 

Cantara vuestra merce. 

Si, sefior, yo cantare 

Lo que mas ecallar dueria. 

Oluidarte querria, 

Mas bien querer me lo desuia. 


Si no hago lo que deuo, 

dien conozco ques ansi, 

Mas no esta la culpa en mi, 
Pues cada vez que lo prueuo, 
Te bueluo a querer de nueuo 
Mucho mas que solia, 

Que bien querer me lo desuta. 


Villangico. 


No me holuideys, buen amor, 
Que no soy de holuidar, non. 


Pues que sabeys que soy tal 
Para quererte a lo menos, 





Por. 


Ana. 


Mig. 


Por. 


Ana. 


Ana. 


Por. 
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Que de muy bueno los buenos 
Dembidia me quieren mal; 
Haz presto en mi sefial 

Tal que saque por razon, 

Que no soy de holbidar, non. 


Cantay ya mifios amores, 
Meos ollos, mifio coracan. 
Espere y acabaran 

De cantar exes senores. 
Tiempo es ya de abrir los ojos. 
Aperceuid vuestra amiga. 
Tenydes alguna cantiga ? 
Tengo dellas a manojos. 


Villancico. 


Por vida de mis ojos, 
El cauallero, 

Por vida de mis ojos, 
Que bien os quiero. 


Quiero os de manera 
Que fuera mejor 

Sufrir mi dolor 

Por mas que muriera; 
Que no lo dixera, 

Mas crehe que muero, 
Por vida de los vuestros, 
Que bien os quiero. 


Villangico. 


Poys dizeys que me quereys be¥n, 
Porque dais fala a ningueyn? 








675 


690 


695 
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Nan falleys, dama fermosa, 
A ninguen home, os suplico, 
Poys sabeys que me pico 


Mays dyssu que dotra cosa. 
Mays el que fallaros osa 

Muyta fantasia teny, 

Mays vos nan faleys a ningueny. 


Entra un rey darmas de parte de otros cinco 
caualleros con cinco pajes con sus langas para 
los cinco que no las tenian y el Rey darmas 
haze su personaje con el desafio de parte de 
los unos con la respuesta de los otros que cada 
uno haze y el Rey darmas les dize: 


Galanes enamorados, 

Tanto ques lastima veros, 
Otros cinco caualleros 
Membian determinados 
Hazeros que conoscays, 

Por mucho bien que querays, 
Que dellos quien menos quiere, 
Quiere mas, sea quien fuere, 
Que los ginco que ay estays. 
Si os engaiia voluntad, 

Que stevs en ello dudando, 
Con las armas peleando, 

Os haran dezir la verdad. 
Pues ellos os desafian, 

Estas laneas os embian 
Porque no deueys tenellas 
Con poco recelo dellas, 

Por lo que de si confian. 
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Por. Eyssus san castellans / 

Rey. No. 

Por. Ajnda que los seyan, 
Si con portuguese peleyan, 
Nan teyn de ollos ne mans. 
Batalla con tal querella, 
Lo que a mi me pesa della, 
Es que quantos la veran 
Se, sefloras, que ternan 
En poco esfuergo vencella. 


Sin esperar parescer 

Dessos caualleros, digo 

Quel campo dara testigo 

De quien sabe mas querer. 
De manera que me puedo 
Boluer, pues con tal denuedo 
Mostrays tanto coracon. 


Tal querella y tal razon 


Traeys para poner miedo. 


Nan cureys dissas respostas ; 
Con ellos dexayme, ausadas, 
Si nan les doy mas pancadas 
Que possan leuar a costas. 
Nunea gente tan perdida 

Se uio ni tan atreuida, 

Que se vienen a meter 

En cosa para perder 

La honrra y qui¢a la vida. 


. 742. ellos for Port. elles. 
. 743. doy for dou, mas for mais. 
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Huuo quien dio a entender a algunas damas questa farga tocaua 
maliciosament a algunas dellas y haze estas quatro coplas a los maliciosos. 





Como no fuy mal diziente 750 
En mi vida ni lo soy, 

Sabed, sefioras, que estoy 

Sentido de alguna gente 

(Jue muertos por estoruar 

Esta farea, la reprehenden, 

Tan bien porque no la entienden, 

O por gana de hablar. 


Yo bien les cufro una cosa, 
Ahunque sea a costa mia, 
Que me la tachen de fria, 
Pero no de maliciosa. 

Que pues habla en general 
Sin llegarse a los cabellos, 
Los maliciosos son ellos, 


Tahures de dezir mal. 


Comparacion. 


Si el ciego a juzgar se pone 
Las colores que no vehe, 


; No es mas ciego quien le crehe ? 


A quien toeare, perdone ; 

Pero los que saben mas, 

En su vista se confian, 

Que quando los ciegos guian, 
; Guay de los que van detras! 


Uno de los buenos tiros 
Sera que jamas ha sido, 
Si quica os he deseruido, 











Creyendo mucho seruiros. 





Mas ahunque mejor siruiera, 
Cosa es ya de mi cogida, 
Por seruir sembrar la vida, 
Y coger desta manera. 
Fin. 
a F 


WICKERSHAM 
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Il.—THE ENGLISH WAGNER BOOK OF 1594. 


The Faust legend is the Hydra of literature. One of 
its heads pops up in the story of Simon Magus, its body 
reaches from New Testament times to the days of Goethe, 
while a new head has just sprouted in Stephen Philips’s 
latest drama. The Faust story has all the ear-marks of a 
legend endowed with eternal youth. More than three 
hundred years ago the most popular tragedy on the London 
stage was Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, while the play which 
is creating the greatest interest to-day on our American 
stage is a modern treatment of the Faust legend under the 
title of Der Teufel. So much for the absorbing interest 
which the story has (and ever will have) in its dramatic 
form. 

For the time being, however, the present writer 
would like to dodge the swaying head of this literary 
dragon which has recently darted forth into the glare of 
the footlights, and direct the reader’s attention to another 
side of this literary ‘“ Erscheinung,” namely the folk litera- 
ture upon the subject as we find it in the sixteenth century. 

English literature in the sixteenth century contains the 
Faust legend in the little quarto which Marlowe used, 
called the English Faust Book of 1592. In spite of the 
fact that the text contains many passages which are not 
in the German Faust book of 1587, from which it was 
translated, the English Faust Book is of no special literary 
importance. The only passage of immediate interest to 
us is that which contains the description of Rome, and 


even that chapter is of value only in so far as it touches 


upon the question of the date of the Faust book and that 
of Marlowe’s drama. On the other hand, the sequel to the 
32 
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English Faust Book, the English Wagner Book of 1594, 
possesses a certain literary character which is well worth 


our attention. The English Wagner Book of 1594 (regis- 
tered on November 16, 1593, just five months after the 
death of Marlowe) was written by an Oxford graduate 
and a man of letters. He appears to have been a gentle- 
man who was widely read, not only in the classies but also 
in other tields of literature. His quotations from John 
Wier, his reference to the famous economist Jean Bodin, 
and his intimate acquaintance and imitation of Reginald 
Seot’s Discouerie of Witchcraft mark him as a student of 
witeheraft and its literature, that subject which was so 
vitally interesting to all classes in the last decade of the 
sixteenth century, especially in England. Again, this 
writer was a traveller, to some extent, having spent con- 
siderable time in Germany. He may also have been in 
Austria, for he gives us a detailed description of that 
country and he draws very largely upon its history for 
the subject matter of the latter part of the English Wagner 
Book. London he knows by heart and is proud of her. 
The Thames, Westminster, St. Margaret’s Chureh, Mile- 
End green, the theatres—all these objects of interest he 
speaks of from first hand knowledge. 

if the reader should carefully peruse the works of 
Tho. Nashe, particularly Pierce Penilesse and The Un- 
fortunate Traveller, and should then read through the 
English Wagner Book, he could not fail to be impressed 
by the similarity of style and expression. When the 
present writer first examined the contents of the latter 
text, he was much inclined to believe that its author was 
Tho. Nashe, especially when he considered the following 
facts. Marlowe and Nashe were not only friends but 
also collaborators. Thomas Orwin was the printer of the 


» 
o 
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English Faust' Book in 1592, and his widow was the 
printer of Marlowe’s Dido, Queen of Carthage in 1594. 
Nashe’s Pierce Penilesse was printed by Abel Jeffes in 
1592. Abel Jeffes printed the English Wagner Book in 
1594. Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller was’ printed for 
Cuthbert Burby in 1594, and the English Wagner Book 
was printed for the same publisher in the same vear. Of 
course these facts do not prove anything, but they are at 
least significant. In Nashe’s Strange Newes of the In 
tercepting certaine Letters, printed in 1592, there oceurs 
the phrase (quoted from Harvey) “his Margine is as 
deeplie learnd as Fauste praecor gelida.” This quotation 
is of special interest in connection with the date of thy 
English Faust Book and that of Marlowe’s drama. | 
Nashe’s Lenten Stuffe (1599) appears the use of the 
word “ ringol or ringed circle,” the earliest use of w 

is found in the English Wagner Book of 1594. T 
writings of Nashe are full of quotations from the classics: 
the author of the English Wagner Book also quotes from 
pictetus, Plato, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Origen, Tertullian, 
from the Gesta Romanorum, and from a fifteenth century 
ecclesiastical work in Latin. The splendid defence of the 
theatre as found in Pierce Penilesse would have delighted 
the heart of the author of the English Wagner Book, for 
the latter was not only an admirer of the histrionic art, 
but he was also a very close observer of the technique of 
the stage. The prevailing tone of the English Wagner 
Book is dramatie in quality. Faust and Wagner are de 


( 
H 
] 
ne 


seribed as though they were right up on the stage and | 
author were sitting in the front row. Note the life in 


1 


this description: ' “ At the conclusion of his speech Fa. 


*The English Wagner Book of 1594, edited by A. E. Richards 
(Literarhistorische Forschungen, vol. 35, 1907), page 54. 
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turnd his head aside laying it betwixt his hands hiding 
it, so sat a great while. Ake. he friskt vp and down for 
he had neither clog nor chain, because he was in the num- 
ber of the wild ones, and ouer the table and backe again. 
Ak. was the familiar which FP. gave to W. who asked 
him in the fashion of an Ape. Such cranks, such lifts, 
careers and gambalds, as he plaid there, would haue made 
a horse langh. Meph., who as it semed was the speaker 


of ye Parliament in hel, rose & walked about very hastely, 


at length he came to the table, and striking his fist on it 
(the print was seene 2 yeare after, and was carried to SN. 
Margets chureh for a relique, to shew what a hot fellow 
the diuell is in his anger) and again beating said, thou, 
and then left, and came and went, & came and went again, 
here he takes me one booke and hurls it against a Cup- 
boorde, and then he takes the Cupboord and hurls it 
against the wall and then he takes the wall and throwes 
it against the house, and the house out at the Window.” 
There is plenty of dramatic action there, surely. 

The most important passage in this text in connection 
with the theater is the detailed description of the stage 
hell mouth,’ which has already been commented ? upon by 
the present writer. That description alone entitles the 
English Wagner Book to more consideration than it has 
hitherto received. A propos of a recent article by Mr. 
William Archer, in the Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakes- 
peare-Gesellschaft, vol. 44, it is interesting to note that 
in the English Wagner Book * the tiring house is evidently 
regarded as being an integral part of the frame of the 


Pages 67 ff. 
* Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
vol. XXI, 4. 


. Page 68. 
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theater. The passage reads: “ There might you see to by 
short the Gibbet, the Posts, the Ladders, the tiring house, 
there euery thing which in the like houses either vse or 
necessity makes common.” The reader will recollect the 
frequent mention of the famous actor Tarlton in the works 
of Tho. Nashe. In the English Wagner Book he is re- 


1 te 


ferred to in the following passage: . there at the 


Citty gate he drew out a long taber and a pipe and strikt 


vp such a merry note, as the foolish ornament of all Lon- 


don stages neuer could come neere him, no not when he 
wakte the writer of the newes out of Purgatory, with the 
shrill noise.” (Tarlton’s Newes out of Purgatorie was 
entered in the Stationer’s Register on June 26, 1590, and 
in the same year an answer to it was printed with the 
title The Cobler of Caunterie, ete.). It is the opinion 
of the present writer that the description of the “ right 
marvailous triumph” in the first chapter of the English 
Wagner Book was inspired by a similar passage in the 
English Faust Book; but both may have been influenced 
by Tarlton’s Seven Deadly Sinnes. 

The influence of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso is plainly 
seen in the direct quotation in Italian of four lines from 
that epic,” and also in the whole description of the magic 
eastle to which the Wittenberg doctor goes in order to 
obtain the water of Oblivion.*® (It is to be remembered 
that a folio edition of the great Italian epie was printed 
in English in 1590). The sonnet which follows the lines 
from Ariosto’s poem may be a translation from some un- 
known Italian or French source, or it may be entirely 
original. Its identity is unknown to the present writer. 
It has recently been shown? that the influence of the 


' Page 94. ? Pages 77, 78. 3 Pages 72 ff. 


* French Influence in English Literature, Upham, New York, 1908. 
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French sonnet upon that of England in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century was almost as great as that of 
the Italian sonnet; but in view of the fact that there is 
no evidence elsewhere of the knowledge of French on the 


part of the author of our text, it is hardly probable that 


the source of his English poem is to be found in French 
literature. 

Another point of literary interest is the reference in 
the English Wagner Book to Rabelais’s Gargantua.'| The 
passage reads as follows: “. . . his courser so firme, nim- 
bly ioynted, tall and large, such a one as might haue beene 
the son of Gargantuas mare.” On April 6, 1592, there 
was entered in the Stationer’s Register Gargantua his 
prophesie, and on June 16, 1592, there is the entry Gar- 
gantua, and on December 4, 1594 (the year of the publi- 
cation of our text), there was entered The Historie of 
Gargantua. As these publications have not survived and 
as nothing whatever is known about them, this reference 
to Rabelais’s work is of special interest, for it tends to 
show that there was an early translation into English of 
Rabelais between the years 1592 and 1594. Bearing in 
mind what has been said in regard to the similarity in 
style between the author of the English Wagner Book and 
Tho. Nashe, it is proper to recall the fact that the two 
English writers who were most influenced by Rabelais were 
Shakespere and Tho. Nashe. So far as is known to the 
present writer, no one has ever attempted to elucidate the 
following passages in the English Wagner Book. 

1. “There chaunced certaine Schollers . .. to walke abroad to a 
little village within foure English mile... of Wittenberg called 


Shaftsburg.” (Page 40.) 


*Page 99. 
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2. “Wherewith the Italian mocks them saying: 


Germani multos possunt tolerare labores, 
O vtinam possint tam bene ferre sitim. 


Unto which they merrely aunswere: 


Vt nos dura sitis, sic vos Venus improba vexat, 
Lex lata est Veneri Iulia, nulla mero.” (Page 40.) 


3. “So long they druncke,—fetching ouer the Green nine Muses,” 
ete. (Page 41.) 

4. “... With whom when they haue daunced a great while 
(after some odde tune, as after that which they call Robins: 
delight, but more truly a iest, though somewhat tolerable),” ete. 
(Page 41.) 

5. “ This was the bataile which was fought for the greatt Realme 
of Asia, by Hercules and Orontides, where Orontides was slaine, 
and Hercules sore wounded,” ete. (Page 57.) 

6. “. .. Nor is it more blasphemous to be spoake to vs men, then 
to God himselfe, as it is in 8S. Alathero, where the diuell was not 
afeard to assayle his creatour with most terrible argumentes of the 
diuine letter.” (Page 59.) 

7. “His father dwelt at Malmesburg a town hard by Wittenberg 
in Saxony in high Dutchland,” ete. (Page 75.) 
8. “A mio solemente amandona 
Madonna: Donna non parelia.” (Page 77.) 


9. “Then he shewed them this Epigram, which he made when 
as before the Duke his Father, a brace of faire English Grey hounds 
fell down at the Harts heels starke dead, (the Hart also lying not 
aboue sixe yards off dead to with chasing hauing out stript the 
rest of the dogs aboue halfe a mile. (Pag: 78.) 

10. “ Mephostophiles he tearmed Mamri,’ ete. (Page 90.) 

ll. “... And the horse following the Elephant, as you might see 
Seignior Propspero lead the way in Mile end Greene in the ringles,”’ 
ete. (Page 105.) 


The above passages are complete enigmas to the present 
writer. Any light which may be thrown upon them by 
readers of this article would be of much value to the editor 
of the English text. 

Finally, there are several words and phrases in the 
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English Wagner Book which are of some interest to lexi- 
cographers. They are the following: 


1. Page 44, “slomy.” This seems to be the only known instance 
of the word used in the sense of dark, grimy. 

2. Page 48, “excirecled.” This word is not found in the New 
English Dictionary. 

3. Page 50, “like Carthorses.” The citation in the Vew English 
Dictionary illustrating the use of this simile is of nineteenth cen- 
tury date. 

$, Page 54, “ enough to make a horse laugh.” Professor Murray 
informs me that this instance of the phrase is the earliest known 
to him. 

5. Page 60, “ circumstantiue.” This word is illustrated in the 
Vew English Dictionary by a quotation from a work printed as late 
as 1866! 

6. Page 64, “ fewter.’ Much discussion over the meaning of this 
word has taken place in Mod. Lang Notes,’ but the significance it 
possesses in the English Wagner Book has not been noted. 

7. Page 68, “ Epitome.” The citation in the New English Dic- 
tionary is from a work printed thirteen years later than our text. 

8. Page 81, “ Hannikins.” The word may be an anglicized form 
of Hanschen. On the other hand it may (in view of the context and 
the reference to “ Hackney ” in the preceding lines) be derived from 
the term Hannaken, a Czechic tribe who were noted for their hand- 
some breed of horses. Compare the use of the word in the modern 
German story by Ebner-Eschenbach, Die Freiherren von Gemperlein, 
chapter 6. 

9. Page 96, “lineamented.’” This word does not appear in any 


dictionary. 
Taking it all in all, the English Wagner Book of 1594 
seems to possess a literary character of considerable in- 


terest to lovers of folk literature. 


ALFRED E. Ricuarps. 


M. L. N., February, 1904. 











H1.—UT PICTURA POESIS. 


The Latin poem De arte graphica by Charles Alphonsi 
du Fresnoy was edited with a translation into French 
prose and with notes by Roger de Piles in 1668; and in 
1695 John Dryden, “to satisfy the desires of so many 
gentlemen who were willing to give the world this usefu! 
work,” not only translated de Piles’s book into English 
prose but also supplied his translation with an “ original 
preface containing a parallel between painting and 
poetry.” Dryden’s Parallel is one of the least original, 
but it is not the least interesting of his literary essays: 
Saintsbury ' ealls it ‘the first writing at any length by 
a very distinguished Englishman of letters on the subjeci 
of pictorial art.” Together with his translation of du 
Fresnoy and de Piles, it forms for us English-speaking 
people the handiest introduction to that long-lived esthetic 
theory founded upon the proposition Ut pictura poesis. 
Lessing seems to have seen in Dryden’s preface some 
suggestion of a deviation of the parallel lines from the 
common direction; or perhaps the point at which they 
ought to have parted company; for he wrote,” “ Falsche 
Ubertragung des mahlerischen Ideals in die Poesie. Dort 
ist es ein Ideal der Koérper, hier muss es ein Ideal der 
Handlungen seyn. Dryden in s. Vorrede zum Fresnoy.” 


Lessing probably had reference to the following passage: ° 


' History of Criticism, Edinburgh, 1900-02, 11, p. 385. 

* Laokoon, ed. H. Bliimner, Berlin, 1880, Nachlass A, pp. 399 f. 

* Vol. 1, p. 128 of W. P. Ker’s Essays of John Dryden, Oxford, 1900, to 
which text I refer throughout when quoting from the Parallel. I quote 
du Fresnoy’s Latin and de Piles’s notes (in Dryden’s version) from 7'he 
Art of Painting by C. A. du Fresnoy, with Remarks. Translated into Eng- 
lish, ete., by Mr. Dryden, London, 1750. 
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“ Next, the means of this [esthetic] pleasure is by deceit. 
One [of the arts| imposes on the sight, and the other on 
the understanding. Fiction is of the essence of poetry as 
well as of painting; there is a resemblance in one, of 
human bodies, things and actions which are not real; and 
in the other, of a true story by a fiction.”’ Lessing did 
de Piles the honor of saying? at least, when he cited him 
as one of many who held an absurd opinion, * So urtheilt 
selbst de Piles.” Bliimner was less respectful. In his 
introduction to Laokoon there is no mention of the Par- 
allel, and Dryden is mentioned ? only in passing, as a poet 
who, like Milton and Pope, was addicted to allegory; de 


Piles is likewise wrecked on the rock of allegorv:* and 
du Fresnoy is made to pay the penalty * for beginning 


his poem with the words 


“ Ut pictura poesis erit, similisque poesi 
Sit pictura.’’ 


All three of these men deserve from students of Les- 
sing more consideration than they received at Bliimner’s 
hands; and the theories of art for which they stood have 
much more than mere historical significance. All that 
we concede to Laokoon as a polemical document of almost 
unexampled timeliness we must reclaim for the views that 


it combated when we examine the questions at issue sub 


specie wternitatis. Even in respect to poetry, the subject 


in which Lessing was an undoubted expert, the contention 
of Herder °—another expert—* dass das erste Wesentliche 
der Poesie wirklich eine Art von Malerei, sinnliche Vor- 


1? Laokoon, ed. Bliimner, p. 191. 
*P. 18. *P. 37. *Pp. 35f. 
5 Erstes kritisches Wildchen, xv1, Werke, ed. Suphan, vol. m1, p. 138, 
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stellung sei’? does not lack modern defenders.’ And in 
respect to painting, a subject in which Lessing was no 
expert, the author of one of the most penetrating and 
suggestive modern treatments of Lessing’s problems does 
not hesitate to espouse the cause of “ the Greek Voltaire.” 
II. Fechner writes,” ‘‘ Der alte Simonides hatte doch nich: 
so ganz unrecht mit seiner Beobachtung, dass die Malerei 
eine stumme Poesie sei; ja man kénnte diesen Ausspruch 
auf das ganze Gebiet der bildenden Kunst ausdehnen.” 
The only modern history of esthetics which, so far as 
[ know, includes du Fresnoy and de Piles is K. H. von 
Stein’s Entstehung der neuern Asthetik.® In this work, 
du Fresnoy seems to me to be somewhat overestimated, 
de Piles decidedly underestimated. An eminent French 
historian of art, S. Rocheblave,* instructively connects du 
Fresnoy’s poem with the early traditions of the Académic 
royale de Peinture et de Sculpture (founded in 1648, 
rehabilitated in 1662), and says that of the many attempts 
to formulate the doctrines of the Academicians only two 
of those in verse are important in his eyes: du Fresnoy’s 
De arte graphica and Moliére’s poem, La gloire du dome 
du Val-de-grace, all the theories of which, and many of the 
verses, were derived directly from du Fresnoy. These 
poems, both dating from 1668, are “ arts of the poetry of 


1Cf. the chapter Die Anschaulichkeit in der Dichtung in Johannes Volkelt’s 
System der Asthetik, Munich, 1905, vol. 1, p. 412. Friedrich Schlegel’s 
aphorism (Athendum, 1 (1798), p.“45) remains essentially true and very 
suggestive: ‘‘ Die Poesie ist Musik fiir das innere Ohr, und Malerei fiir 
das innere Auge; aber gediimpfte Musik, aber verschwebende Malerei.’’ 

2 Lessings Laokoon und das Prinzip der bildenden Kiinste, in the Zeitschrift 


fiir bildende Kunst, x1x (1884), p. 290. 


> Stuttgart, 1886. 
* Tart francais au XVIIe siécle dans ses rapports avec la littérature, in L. 
Petit de Julleville’s Histoire de la langue et de la littérature francaise, Paris, 
1898, vol. v, pp. 660 ff. 
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painting ” printed six years before Boileau’s Art poétique. 


Of de Piles, Rocheblave has little to say. The thesis of 
Paul Vitry,! dealing primarily with du Fresnoy, makes 
mention of de Piles only casually, though always dis- 
criminately. As late as 1783, Sir Joshua Reynolds * 
thought it worth while to supply numerous notes to a 
metrical translation of du Fresnoy by William Mason, and 
to reprint Dryden’s Parallel; but neither Sir Joshua nor 
Mason spoke well of de Piles. Winckelmann * thought 
more highly of de Piles, and of the other writers on art 
whom he had read, before going to Italy than after his 
settlement there. Justi‘ deseribes de Piles as “ bei wei- 
iem der fruchtbarste und erfolgreichste Kunstlehrer ” 
among the Frenchmen of his time. Certain aspects of 
de Piles’s doctrine have, however, not yet been given the 


attention to which they are entitled. 


Du Fresnoy, de Piles, and Dryden represent nearly the 
last stage in the development of that form of esthetic 
legislation which, consisting chiefly in the codification of 
laws on the basis of ancient authority, began early in the 
Renaissance, and persisted down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when respect for authority gave way 
to confidence in the results of the processes of logic. Du 

1De C. A. Dufresnoy pictoris poemate quod ‘* De Arte graphica’’ in- 
scribitur, Paris, 1901. 

2 Works, ed. Edmond Malone, third edition, London, 1801, vol. m1. 

5 Cf. C. Justi, Winckelmann, Leipzig, 1866, 1, 301. Winckelmann refers 
to de Piles (calling him des Piles) in the Gedanken iiber die Nachahmung, 
DLD 20, p. 19. 

* LZ. ¢., p. 298. 
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Bos, Burke, Diderot, Mendelssohn, and Lessing! were 
all, though in different degrees, students and admirers of 
the classies. Lessing, the severest logician of them all, 
ranked ? Aristotle with Euclid, and rejoiced in the eon 
firmation which the practice of Homer gave to his theo 
retical deductions.* But Lessing and his immediat: 
predecessors were men of the age of reason. In the sany 
way, however, that they admitted authority when it did 
not run counter to reason, the theorists of the Renaissance 
and their suecessors reasoned with their authorities, and 
by no means attached the same weight to all of the 
propositions which in common they held to be true. 
The number of these propositions—particularly those di 
rived more or less immediately from Aristotle, and imme 
diately from Horace—was considerable, and there is no 
theoretical document of the Renaissance in which we do 
not find the notions of imitation, representation of nature, 
and expression of an ideal; or the habit of treating poetry 
and painting as sister arts; down to the time (1561), and 
beyond, when Sealiger declared in so many words Omnis 
enim oratio eldos, évvora, piunows, quemadmodum et pic- 
tura: id quod et ab Aristotele et a Platone declaratum 


est.4 Treatises on painting, which are less numerous only 


1Cf. these Publications, xxm (1907), pp. 608 ff. 

2 Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 101-4. Stiick. 

5 Laokoon, Xvi, p. 252. 

* Poetice, p. 401 of the edition of 1617.—H. von Stein says (op. cit., p. 
125): ‘‘Scaliger verbindet die Aristotelische ulunois mit dem fernerhin 
unzihlige Male zitierten Horazischen Worte ut pictura poesis. Von der 
Malerei auf die Poesie iibertragen, ergibt sich dann aus dem Begriff des 
Nachahmens eine Forderung. Man ahme so nach, wie der Maler nach- 
ahmt; d. h., man halte sich an bestimmte gegebene Gegenstiinde, man 
bilde die Natur ab.’’ This is substantially true, but is, I think, mislead- 
ing. Scaliger undoubtedly gave to this combination the weight of his 
great authority. He was not, however, the first to make it ; and, so far as 
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than “arts of poetry’ add Pliny to the list of fruitful 
sources; and there is a stock of anecdotes, derived mainly 
from him, which successive writers infallibly draw upon 


in pointing their morals. Some of the more noteworthy 
antecedents of the De arte graphica demand a brief review. 

The leader of the troop is Leon Battista Alberti with 
his treatise Della Pittura (1436)—a sensible little book 


by a very distinguished man. Alberti’s aim is twofold: 


to aid painters in a thorough understanding of their art 
from the point of view of practical execution, and to in- 
spire them with the enthusiasm that he himself feels for 
it as a noble means of giving immortality to mortals and 
perpetuating forms of beauty.’ He cites a host of elassi- 
cal and pseudo-classical witnesses to the esteem in which 
painting has from time immemorial been held.?  Imita- 
tion of nature is his fundamental rule.* By means of 
drawing, composition of figures, lights, shades, and colors, 
the painter endeavors to represent on a suitable surface 


4 


the visible aspect of things existent in space.* Among 


these things, however, are those emotions of the soul which 


I can see, he did not himself misquote Horace in the manner suggested by 
Stein’s formula ; but he did write of his hero, Virgil, Ita enim eius poesi 
euenisse censeo, sicut et picturis. Nam plastae, et ti, qui coloribus utuntur, ex 
ipsis rebus capessunt notiones quibus lineamenta, lucem, umbram, recessus 
imitentur. Quod in quibusque praestantissimum inveniunt, e multis in unum 
opus suum transferunt tta ut non a natura didicisse, sed cum ea certasse, aut 
potius ult dare leges potuisse videantur. .. . Itaque non ex ipsius naturae opere 
uno potuimus exempla capere, quae ex una Virgiliana idea mutuati sumus (p. 
259). 

1R. Eitelberger v. Edelberg’s Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte, x1, 
Vienna, 1877, p. 89. 

+2. a, p. 89. 

3 Niuno dubiti, capo et principio di questa arte, et cost ogni suo grado a 
diventare maéstro, doverst prendere dalla natura (p. 149). 

*P. 69. The parts of painting recognized by Alberti are conscrittione, 
compositione et ricevere di lumi (p. 99): the first, also called ctreumscriptione, 
is treated on p. 101 ; the second, on pp. 109 ff. ; and the third, on pp. 131 ff. 
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find expression in movements and actions of the body.' 
Human beings acting are the worthiest subjects, and his- 
torical painting is the highest type of painting. The 
painter should cultivate familiarity with those who treat 
or have treated historical matter in other forms, namely, 
poets, orators, and men of letters; * for they practise arts 
in many respects like his, and can furnish him with 
many appropriate subjects.* Poets make use of allegories, 
which are pleasing even as conceptions, and much more 
so when represented on canvas;° and they. also inspire 
artists in a more general sense, as Homer inspired Phidias 
to his conception of the Olympian Zeus. To have life, 
a picture must seem to stir in every part;* and the 
painter’s object is to arouse emotion in the breast of the 
spectator.s At the same time the painter endeavors to 
produce things of beauty. He always imitates nature, 
studying the details of the forms of nature as children 
study the letters and syllables of words when learning 
to read. He then composes his pictures in accordance 
with an idea of beauty,’® and by means of traits which his 


1 Pp. 121, 128. 

? Grandissima opera del pictore sard VU istoria (p. 105); ma poiché la istoria 
2 summa opera del pictore, ete. (p. 157). 

3P. 147. 

*(Questi anno molti ornamenti communi col pictore, et copiosi di notitia di molte 
cose, molto gioveranno ad bello componere l’istoria( p. 145). 

5 Lucian’s description of the ‘‘Calumny”’ of Apelles is said to be pleasing 
sola senza pictura (p. 145). Piacerebbe ancora vedere quelle tre sorelle, a 
quali Hesiodo pose nome Eglie, Heufronesis et Thalia . . . per quali volea 
s’intendesse la liberalita, ch? una di queste sorelle da, Valtra riceve, la terzu 
rende il beneficio, quali gradi debbano in ogni perfetta liberalitd essere (p. 147). 


®P, 147; ef. Strabo, vim, 354. 72. Te 
8 Pictura terra li oechi et l'animo di chi la miri (p. 143). 
*P. 149. 


1 Fuggie UV ingegni non periti quella idea delle bellezze, quale i bene erercitatis- 


simi appena discernono(p. 151). 
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observation has enabled him, like Zeuxis, to collect ? from 
many individuals. The whole is, of course, to be com- 


posed with due regard to congruency and consistency of 


the parts, and the skilful hand of the painter will always 
make it seem to have been reproduced from nature.” 
With the many and useful technical matters which Alberti 
discusses we have no immediate concern. In conclusion 
we may note that he esteems painting more highly than 
sculpture; * and that, though he recommends the copying 
of statues as more instructive training for a painter than 
the copying of paintings,® he does not laud Greek statues 
as in any sense norms of beauty; indeed, he does not refer 
to them at all. 

Lionardo da Vinei’s Libro di Pittura® treats painting 
as a science that he has studied experimentally ; and refer- 
ence to authorities, or even to other examples than those 
furnished by nature, are rare in it. The second and third 
of its three parts deal with very technical matters; the 
first is mostly taken up with a general definition of paint- 
ing. In this part we find what is probably the earliest 
“ parallel ” between painting and poetry, as it is certainly 
the most remarkable. Poetry, to be sure, fares ill in this 


comparison, but for causes like those which made Lessing 


1p, 151. 2 Pp. 111, 115. 

3 Ma chi da essa natura s’auserd prendere qualunque facci cosa, costui renderd 
sua mano si exercitata, che sempre qualunque cosa fara, parra tratta dal naturale 
(p. 153). 

* Sono certo queste arti cogniate et da uno medesimo ingegnio nutrite la pictura 
insieme con la scolptura, Ma io sempre preposi U'ingegnio del pictore, perche 
s’aopera in cosa pit difficile (p. 95). 

5 P, 155. 

® First published in Paris in 1651, without the first part, in which alone 
we are interested ; now accessible in the edition, with a translation into 
German and a commentary, by Heinrich Ludwig: Nos. xv, xv1, xvii of 
Eitelberger’s Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte, Vienna, 1882. 
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re, 


i on his part unfair to painting; and, as Lionardo’s editor 


























says,' “ Einem jeden wird sich bei diesem Faszikel des 


in eRe eo 


ersten Teils der Gedanke an Lessings Laokoon nahe legen. 
Wer aber aus der letzteren Schrift Konsequenzen fiir die 


Be rece eee 


Malerei und deren Verfahren ableiten wollte—was ja doch 
Lessings eigene Absicht nicht war, da dieser nur die Re 
formation des zeitgendssischen Gesehmacks in der Poesie 
im Ange hatte—der miisste offenbar Lionardos Gedanken 
hiebei zum Korrektiv nehmen.” Lessing makes his own 
definition of painting; and Lionardo, proceeding like 


oe 


Lessing from “ imitation” as a starting-point,” recognizes 
in poetry a suitable art for the reproduction of such in- 
significant things as the words* of men, but cannot too 
strongly emphasize its inadequacy to reproduce anything 
else. The kind of poetry that he condemns is in all cases 
deseriptive. 

As a true painter and a sturdy realist, Lionardo knows 
no other standard of value than the potential effect of 
real objects upon the senses; and no sense that can be 
compared with the sense of sight. The eye is the highest * 
and the most reliable ® of the organs of sense; it is the 
window of the soul,® through which alone can come to 
man an accurate conception of creation and his place 
therein.‘ The painter presents to the eye images exactly 
similar in appearance to natural objects; * painting is 
the sole art that imitates all visible things;” it is uni- 
versally and immediately intelligible without an inter- 


1Vol. rm, p. 153. *Vol. 1, pp. 36, 44. 

3 Solo il wero uffitio del poeta 2 fingere parole di gente, che insieme parlino 
(vol. 1, p. 24). 

‘7. 18. *P. 16. ®Pp. 30, 44. 

TP. 46. oP. 2. 

® La pittura, la quale 2 sola imitatrice di tutte Vopere evidenti di natura 
(p. 16). 
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preter," and arouses the passions of men and animals as 


if its images were realities.” But the painter is not a 
mere copier of reality: the hands execute what the fancy 
conceives; * there is no limit to the range of the painter’s 
inventions,* and his depicted figures have symbolical as 
well as objective significance." To his representations of 
the gods, people have made pilgrimages as to the divine 
presence itself.© In many of these things, poets have vied 
with painters, but with inferior means; as the hearing is 
inferior to sight,” as letters and words are inferior to 
things,® as the name is inferior to the similitude of the 
object,” as the imagination is inferior to the eye.’° The 
poet is as free as the painter to conceive ideals,'! or to 
invent stories;!* he can produce illusion,'* and rouse the 
emotions.’* But he cannot give to his ideal an objective 
reality.!° The painter can make his story more easily 
intelligible and less tiresome ;'® the poet’s illusion has 
none of the vividness of the painter’s;'? and if the poet 
moves his auditors, he is perhaps then to be ealled rather 
an orator than a poet.'* The poet can prove by argu- 
mentation; the painter convinces by an exhibit.'° The 


) 


poet tediously enumerates the parts of a body,*° or re- 


1Pp. 8, 38, 40. 2Pp. 20, 32, 50. 

SP. 32. *Pp. 24, 48. 

5 E potra dire un poeta: io fard una finztone che significherd cose grande; 
questo medesimo fara il pittore, come fece Apelile la calunnia (p. 32). Dice il 
poeta, che descriue una cosa, che ne rappresenta un’ altra piena di belle sentenze ; 
il pittore dice aver in arbitrio di far tl medesimo, e in questa parte anco egli 2 
poeta (p. 48). 

oP. 13. 7Pp. 18, 52, 54. 8 Pp. 32, 52, 100. 

§P. 30. my... oe es ae: 

=P, De. SP, 44, iP. 46. 

8p. 28. 

16 E se tu, poeta, figurerai un’ istoria co’ la pittura della penna, il pittore col 
penello la fara di pit facile satisfatione e meno tediosa a esser compresa (p. 30). 

Pp, 42, 48. s2. 50. a) oe Pp. 20, 38, 42, 48. 

4 
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counts the successive stages of an action; the painter's 
representation of bodies and actions concentrates all their 
elements into a single moment.” If, therefore, the effec: 
of a poem be likened to that of a melody sung by a single 
voice, the effect of a picture is the wonderful harmony 
of simultaneous codperation.* Poetry is an art or scienc 
dependent upon many other sciences for aid; painting is 
a science that contributes its aid to others.* Poetry be- 
guiles the mind with mendacious inventions; painting 
represents the works of God as they are.® Poetry gives 
us the shadows of things; painting, the bodies that eas 
the shadows. If you call painting dumb poetry, the 
painter may say that poetry is blind painting. Who are 
more afilicted, the blind or the dumb?? Poetry may in- 
deed be called a science for the blind, and painting, a 
science for the dumb. But even then, painting occupies 
the higher rank, since it appeals to the higher sense.* 
Painting is poetry that is seen and not heard: poetry is 
painting that is heard and not seen. These two * poet- 
ries,” then, or, if you please, “ paintings,” have exchanged 
the senses through which they must enter our understand 


1Suppose that you, a painter, wish to represent a battle. In questo cas 
u pittore ti supera, perch® la tua penna fia consumata, innanzi che tu deserini 
appieno quel, che immediato il pittore ti rappresenta co’ la sua scientia. FE la 
tua lingua sara impedita dalla sete, et il corpo dal sonno e fame, prima che tu 
co’ parole dimostri quello, che in un istante il pittore ti dimostra. Nella qua! 
pittura non manca altro, che Vanima delle cose finte, et in ciascun corpo ? 
Vintegrita di quella parte, che per un sol aspetio pud dimostrarsi, il che lunga e 
tediosissima cosa sarebbe alla poesia a ridire tutti i mouimenti de li operatori di 
tal guerra, e le parti delle membra, e lor’ ornamenti, delle quali cose la pittura 
finita con gran breuitd e uerita ti pone innanzi (p. 22). 

*Pp. 54, 64. 3P. 38. 

*Pp. 20, 46, 48, 68 ff. SP. 54. 

6 Tal proportione 2 dall’ imaginatione all effetto, qual’ 2 dall’ ombra al corpo 
ombroso, e la medesima proportione é dalla poesia alla pittura (p. 4). 

TP. 30. SP. 24. 
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ing.! But it is a crime against nature to bring in by 


the ear what belongs to the eye.* 

Ten years after the death of Lionardo, Giovanni Giorgio 
Trissino begins the first division of his Poetica (Vicenza, 
1529) with this brief “ parallel ” of painting and poetry: 
Dico adunque che la poesia (come prima disse Aristotele) 
é una imitazione de le azioni de Vhomo; e facendosi questa 
cotale imitazione con parole, rime, et harmonica, si come 
la imitazione del dipintore si fa con disegno e con colori.® 
And again, speaking of beauty, he says, La belleza adun- 
que, e la culteza, le quali massimamente si apartengono 
al poeta, percid che senza esse i versi suoi non sarebbono 
suavi, e dolci, in dui modi si considera: uno de li quali 
é naturale, e Valtro adventizio; cioe, che si come nei corpi 
alcunt sono belli per la naturale correspondenzia e con- 
venienzia de le membra, e dei colori, et altri per la cura, 
che vt si fa, e per qualche ornamento, che vi si pone, 
divengono belli; cosi & nei poemi, che aleuni di essi sono 
belli per la correspondenzia e convenienzia de le membra, 
e dei colori, che hanno, et altri per qualche ornamento 
extrinseco, che vi s'aggiunge s’abbelliscono; e si come 
quel primo non é altro, che trattare ciascuna sentenzia con 
la debita elezione di parole, e con le figure e rime oppor- 
tune, e mescolare convenientemente tutte le forme di dire: 
Cosi questo ornativo é una certa cosa, che si da a li poemi, 
la quale fa coloro, che li sentono recitare, commuoverst, 
et amirarli; e questo consiste solamente ne le parole, e ne 
le rime, figure, e clausule, ete.4 

Trissino’s contemporary, Bernardino Daniello (La Po- 
etica, Venice, 1536) is more occupied with the substance 
and the philosophical content than with the form of 


IP, 34. 7P. 44. "Ry +P. yal, 
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poetry; but he is not impatient of even minute details 
of form; and besides the usual superficial “ parallel ” 
between poetry and painting, he has some noteworthy 
observations on both arts. The “ parallel” resembles 
Trissino’s, indeed is singularly like that drawn in the next 
century by Opitz:' Per tanto dico, non senza grandissima 
ragione, essere stata essa poetica da gli antichi et sapien- 
tissimi huomini alla pittura assomigliata; et detto essa 
pittura altro non esser che un tacito et muto poema: Et 
allo ’ncontro pittura parlante la poesia. Percioché come 
Vimitatione del dipintore si fa con stili, con pennelli, et 
con diuersita di colori (co’ quali esso poi la natura, gli atti, 
et la sembianza 0 dhuomo, o d’altro animale imitando ; 
ci rende la imagine di quello al uiuo somigliante) cosi 
quella del poeta si fa con la lingua, et con la penna, con 
numeri, et harmonie.? Following Aristotle,* and Cicero 4 
(as Vida® did), Daniello recognizes three parts in 
poetry: ° l’inventione . . . 0 uogliam dire ritrouamento ; 
la dispositione poi, ouer ordine di esse [cose]; et final- 
mente la forma dello scriuere ornatamente le gia ritrouate 
et disposte, che (latinamente parlando) elocutione si 
chiama; et che noi uolgare, leggiadro et ornato parlare 
chiameremo. As to the first of the three parts, the poet 
is unlimited, the opinion of some people to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Anzi essergli conceduto ampia licenza 
(st come anchora é al dipintore, di finger molle et diuerse 
cose, diuersamente) di potere di tutte quelle cose che in 


1Cf. these Publications, vol. xx11t (1908), p. 524. 

2Pp. 24f. 5 Rhetoric, 11, 1: mlores, rdéis, Néks. 

* Orator ad M. Brutum, 1m : Quoniam tria videnda sunt oratori, quid dicat, 
et quo quidque loco, et quomodo. 

5 Poeticorum libri tres (1527). Cf. Charles Ratteux’s Quatre Poétiques, 
Paris, 1771, vol. 1, p. 70. 
SP. 26f. 
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grado li fiano ragionare, et iscriuere. Ben é uero che egli 
dee sempre hauer risguardo di sciegliere di tutte il pit 
bello, et uago fiore ... il sapere é principio et fonte 
dello iseriuer bene et dirittamente le cose: et la philoso- 
phia sola é quella che ne puod amministrar gli alti concetti 
et le belle inuentioni. Following Aristotle! again, Dani- 
ello? admonishes the poet not to be bound, as the historian 
is, to the facts of former happenings, but, however much 
poetry and history may be alike in form, to mingle fact 
and fiction; for it is not writing in verse that makes the 
poet, but the presentation of things as they ought to be, 
in contradistinction to the historian’s method of present- 
ing them as they were: er will bloss zeigen, wie es eigent- 
lich gewesen, to quote Ranke.* There are in truth re- 
semblances enough: * Ambo studiano in muouer gli affetti, 
il decoro di ciascuna cosa in ciascuna cosa et materia 
seruando. Ambo insegnano, dilettano, et giouano pari- 
mente. Ambo le cose ne dipingono; et quasi dauanti a 
gli occhi le ci pongono. 

As Saintsbury says,® there are some rather striking 
things in Daniello. But there is no serviceable distinction 
between painting and poetry. Such a distinction was 
soon made, however, by Benedetto Varchi. An inquiry, 
In che siano simili et in che differenti i poeti et i pittori,® 
formed the conclusion of a lecture that Varchi delivered 
before the Florentine Academy in 1546. The lecturer 


1 Poetics, 1x ; cf. J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the 
Renaissance? New York, 1908, pp. 28 f. 

*Pp. 41 f. 

’Vorrede zu den ‘‘ Geschichten der romanischen und germanischen Volker,’ 
1824. 

*P, 42. $ L.¢., 1, p. 43. 

* Lezzioni, Florence, 1590, pp. 226-230, My attention was called to this 
‘parallel’? by Spingarn, op. cit., p. 42. 
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begins with the observation that the two arts have one 
and the same end, which is to imitate nature, and that 
Dante, Petrarch, and Horace (A. P., 9 f., 361 f.) used 
the terms of each to describe the processes of the other. 


Ut pictura poesis looms up ominously here; but it is worth 
noting that Varchi cites the whole sentence in which this 
phrase occurs. He proceeds at once to differentiate. As 
if in tacit refutation of Daniello, he maintains that poetry 
is not philosophy, though in parts it may treat philo- 
sophical questions, as Dante did; nor is it merely verse, 
as distinguished from prose: onde chi traduce Aristotile 
in uersi non sarebbe poeta, ma filosofo, come chi riduce 
Vergilio in prosa, non sarebbe oratore, ma poeta. But 
there is a poetic style, which consists, besides numbers, 
in poetie words, figures, and modes of speech, e cosi hauemo 
ueduto, perché la poesia si chiama arte, e che é simile alla 
pittura, perché amendue imitano la natura. Ma é da 
notare: che il poeta Vimita colle parole, et 1 pittori co 
i colori, e quello, che é prt, i poett imitano al di dentro 
principalmente, cioé i concetti, e le passion dell’ animo, 
se bene molte uolte discriuono ancora, e quasi dipingono 
colle parole i corpt, e tutte le fattezze di tutte le cose cosi 
animate, come inanimate; et «1 pittori imitano principal- 
mente il difuori, cioé i corpi, e le fattezze di tutte le cose. 
E perché i concetti, e UVazziont de’ ré sono diuerse da 
quelle de i priuati, e quelle de’ priuati sono differenti 
fra loro, secondo le diuerse nature, e professioni, perché 
altre parole, e altri costumi ha ordinariamente e si ricer- 
cano in uno soldato, che in un mercatante, anzi un me- 
desimo é differente da sé stesso o per le diuerse eta, o 
per gli uari accidenti le quali tutte cose s’hanno a sapere 
e sprimere da’ poeti: per questa cagione st ritruouano 
diuerse spezie di poesia, il che non auuiene nella pittura, 
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perché tuttt t corpi sono ad un modo cost queglt de’principr, 
come de’ priuati, tl che de gl’animi non auuiene essendo 
tutti differenti, cioé hauendo diuersi concetti: onde se 
bene i poeli, et a pittort tmitano, non perd imitano ne le 


medesime cose, ne’ medesimi modi; imitano quegli colle 


parole, e questi co’ colori, il perché pare, che sia tanta 


differenza fra la poesia, e la pittura, quanta é fra Vanina 
e'l corpo, bene é€ vero, che come i poe ti discriuono anchora 
al di fuort, cost 1 pittori mostrano quanto pri POSsseno i] 
di dentro, cioé glaffetti, ef al pruno, che cto anticamente 
facesse questo, secondo che racconta Plinio, fu Aristide 
Thebano, e modernamente Giotto. Bene é& vero, che t 
pittori non possono sprimere cosi felicemente il didentro, 
come il difuori. 

This is sound doctrine: wherein is Lessing’s own any 
sounder? Have we not here even the determination 
of actions (expressions of the soul) as the principal sub- 
ject of poetry, and of bodies as the particular subject 
of painting? In still another matter Varchi stands on 
the same ground as Lessing: i dipintort se bene nel ri- 
trarre dal naturale, debbono imitare la natura, e sprimere 
il vero quanto pit sanno, possono non dimeno, anzi 
debbono, come ancora 1 poeti vsare alcuna discrezione ; i. e., 
in the interest of beauty, like Apelles when, by painting 
a profile, he concealed the blind eye of Antigonus; like 
the sculptors who put a helmet on the head of Pericles; 
like Timanthes in his picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia ; 
like Aleamenes, who contrived to give grace even to the 
lameness of Vulean.! Varchi says, as Lessing does, that 
it was well for Zeuxis and Apelles to draw inspiration 
from Homer; but Varchi opines that Dante inspired 

? 


1 These ancient examples are all referred to also by Alberti; /. ¢., pp. 
115, 119, 123. 
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Michelangelo in a different manner: 10 per me non dubilo 


A se anand: ANE a0 wet ates) 


punto, che Michelagnolo, come ha imitato Dante nella 
poesia, cosi non Uhabbia imitato nell’ opere sue, non solo 
dando loro quella grandezza, e maesta, che si vede ne’ 





concetti di Dante, ma ingegnandosi ancora di fare quello, 
o nel marmo, o con i colori, che haueua fatto egli nell: 
sentenze, e colle parole, e chi dubita, che nel dipignere i/ 
e giudizio nella Capella di Roma, non gli fusse Vopera di 
Dante, la quale egli ha tutta nella memoria, sempre di- 
nanzi a glocchi? For Dante was non meno pittore chi 

: poeta. 
What Varchi said of Dante was similarly said, and 
. illustrated, of Ariosto by Lodovico Dolce in one of the 
most important books on painting produced during the 
sixteenth century, the Dialogo della Pittura, intitolato 
: V’Aretino (Venice, 1557).' If painters, says Dolee,*? wish 
without trouble to find a perfect model of a beautiful 
woman, all they have to do is to read the stanzas in which 
Ariosto so wonderfully describes the charms of the fairy 
Alcina; in doing which they will observe that good poets 
are also good painters. Dolce is the spiritual ancestor 
of both du Fresnoy and de Piles. It is true that neither 
of them refers to him by name—du Fresnoy cites no 


: authorities whatever—but the enthusiasm for Titian which 





both shared with him would create a strong presumption 
of acquaintance, even though there were no evidences of 
influence. These, however, are not lacking; and in spite 
of the fact that Dolee’s dialogue has been passed in re- 


? Translated into German by Cajetan Cerri in Quellenschriften fiir Kunst- 
geschichte edited by R. Eitelberger v. Edelberg, u, Vienna, 1871. I quote 
from an edition with a translation into French published in Florence in 
1735. My copy belongs to the Boston Public Library. j 
*P. 178; ef. Laokoon, xx, pp. 285-290. 
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view by Bliimner,’ we cannot omit mention of its salient 
features. 

Aretino, as the mouthpiece of Dolce, proclaims paint- 
ing to be nothing but an imitation of nature (the closer 
the better), an imitation, that is to say, of visible things 


by means of lines and colors; whereas poetry, also an 


imitation, imitates not only these things but everything 
that is revealed to the mind.” The painter is a dumb 
poet, and the poet, a painter who speaks. But the painter 
can make his dumb figures seem to speak, to weep, and 
laugh; and can represent thoughts and emotions in so 
far forth as these are manifested in actions or attitudes, 
especially as they are seen in the eyes, the windows of 
the soul.* This result is, of course, attained by the appeal 
of pictures to the imagination of the spectator; and such 
appeals, the painter’s task being di rappresentar con l’arte 
sua qualunque cosa, talmente simile alle diverse opere 
della natura, ch’ella paja vera,* not only produce a per- 
fect illusion (like Zeuxis’s grapes and Parrhasius’s cur- 
tain),° but also arouse emotion: alirimenti reputi il pittore 
di non haver fatto nulla; perché questo é il condimento 
di tutte le sue virtu . . . Ne puod muovere il pittore, se 
prima nel far delle figure non sente nel suo animo quelle 
passioni, 0 diciamo affetti, che vuole imprimere in quello 
daltrui. Onde dice il tante volte allegato Horatio { A. P., 
102], se vuoi, ch’io pranga, é mestiero, che tu avanti ti 
dolga teco.© The painter, then, expresses himself by 
means of the lines and colors of his picture. But he also 
depicts actions, facts, and fictions in the person of the 
actors; painting is both poetry and history;* l’historia, 


1 Laokoon, pp. 15-17. 2P. 106. 
*P. 110; ef. Lionardo, supra, p. 48. *P. 110. 
SP. 214. SP. 226. TP. 16, 
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in che Rafaello imité talmente gli serittort, che spesso i] 
giudicio de glintendenti si muove a credere, che questo 
ptttore habbia le cose meglio dipinte, che essi discritte ; 
o almeno, che seco giostri di part. Michelangelo is com- 
pared with Raphael as a painter of historical subjects: 
Non so, quanto al componimento della historia, che Michel’ 
Agnolo ceda a Rafaello; anzi tengo tl contrario; cioe, che 
Michel’ Aqnolo nel vinea d’assai. Percioché odo dire, che 
nell’ ordine del suo stupendo Giudicio st contengono alcuni 
sensi allegorici profondissimi, i quali vengono intesi da 
pochi. In questo meriterebbe lode, essendo che parrebhe, 
ch’ egli havesse imitato quet gran filosofi, che nascondevano 
sotto velo di poesia misteri grandissimi della filosofia hu- 
mana e divina, affine ch’ e’ non fossero intest dal volqo: 
quasi che non volessero gettare a porci le margherite.* 
This admission is intended, however, as an encomium 
upon profundity, not upon unintelligibility; for Aretino 
proceeds: Non mt par molta lode, che... solo 1% dotti 
intendano la profondita delle allegorie che nascondono.* 
As a maker and creator, the painter stands in close rela- 
tion to the poet: he is advised not only to read history 
and poetry with diligence, but also to cultivate the society 
of poets: * et é cosa iscambievole, che 1 pittort cavino spesso 
le loro inventioni da « poeti, et 1 poett da i pittori;® e. g., 
Virgil described Laocoén as he saw him in the marble 
group of the Rhodian sculptors. The whole art of paint- 
ing is comprised in invention, design, and coloring.® 
La inventione é la favola, 0 historia, that is, the poetic 
element, which nevertheless gives rise to quasi technical 


‘Pp. 232. 
*P. 242. Cf. K. Borinski, Die Réatsel Michelangelos, Munich, 1908. 
SP. 244, *Pp. 172. 5P. 250. 


® Inventione, disegno, colorito ; p. 150. 
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problems of grouping, characterization, congruence, con- 
trast, and the like. Design and coloring are purely tech- 
nieal—though we often enough find design applied to the 






problems of poetie composition—and in these elements, 






& the problem of the artist’s relation to nature presses for 





solution; percioché la wmventione si appresenta per la 






forma; e la forma non é altro, che disegno. Deve adunque 






il pittore procacciar non solo d’imitar, ma di superar la 





natura. Dico superar la natura in una parte: che nel 






restro @ miracoloso, non pur se vi arriva, ma quando vi si 






avicina. Questo é@ wn dimostrar col mezo dell’ arte in 





un corpo solo tutta quella perfettion di bellezza, che la 





natura non suol dimostrare a pena in mille. Perché non 






si trova un corpo humano cosi perfettamente bello, che 





non gli manchi alcuna parte. Onde habbiamo lo esempio 
di Zeust; che havendo a dipingere Helena,’ ete.—the 
familiar anecdote. FE parte st debbono imitar le belle 
figure di marmo, o dt bronzo de’ maestri antichi. La 
mirabile perfettion delle qualt chi gustera e possedera a 
pieno, potra sicuramente corregger molti difetti di essa 
natura, e far le sue pitture riguardevoli e grate a ciascuno: 
perctoché le cose antiche contengono tutta la perfettion 
dell’ arte, e possono essere esemplari di tutto il bello.* 














II. 






De Piles comes nearest to giving a bibliography of his 
subject on page 114 (of Dryden’s translation). After 
mentioning Pliny and Franciscus Junius on painting, 






he continues, ‘“‘ Many moderns have written of it with 






small success, taking a large compass without coming di- 









1P. 176. *P. 190. 
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rectly to the point, and talking much without saying 
anything; yet some of them have acquitted themselves 
successfully enough. Amongst others, Leonardo da Vinci 
(though without method) ; Paulo Lomazzo, whose book is 
good for the greatest part, but whose discourse is too 
diffuse and very tiresome; John Baptist Armenini, Fran- 
ciscus Junius, and M. de Chambray, to whose preface | 
rather invite you than to his book. We are not to forget 
what M. Félibien has written of the historical piece of 
Alexander by the hand of M. Le Brun. Besides that the 
work itself is very eloquent, the foundations which he 
establishes for the making of a good picture are wonder- 
fully solid.” 

Lionardo is treated above. Franciscus Junius scarcely 
falls within the scope of the present inquiry; for his book 
De pictura veterum (1637), though it was known to du 
Fresnoy, and was the source of most of the classical ex- 
amples adduced by de Piles, is hardly more than an 
encyclopedia of examples, and does not give evidence that 
the immensely erudite compiler had a single idea of his 
own on the theory of the arts. Vitry affirms’ that du 
Fresnoy derived from Junius the three sub-divisions of 
the art of painting (inventio, graphis, chromatice— 
adopted by Moliére under the names of l’invention, le 
dessin, le coloris) upon which he constructed his system. 
This does not seem very probable. Junius’s classifica- 
tion * makes five heads, as follows: (1) inventio sive his- 
toria, (2) proportio sive symmetria, (3) color, et in co 
lux et umbra, candor et tenebrae, (4) motus, et in eo actio 
et passio, (5) collocatio denique sive oeconomica totius 
operis dispositio. Dolee, on the contrary, divides,* as 


1P, 35. ? Argumentum libri tertii. 3P. 150. 
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was said above,’ into the three parts that reappear in 
du Fresnoy. Quoting Plutarch, Junins says in the 
fourth chapter ? of his first book, Quamobrem etiam non 
ineleganter Simonides dixit picturam esse poesin tacen- 


tem: poesin vero picturam loquentem. This chapter con- 


sists of a six-headed phalanx of Greek and Latin witnesses 
to the alleged identity of painting and poetry. As 
Bliimner remarks,* “was sie belegen wollen, ist ganz 
ausserlich.” 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato dell’arte della pit- 
tura, scultura, ed architettura (Milan, 1585) is well 
characterized by de Piles. Its seven books fill nearly 
fifteen hundred octavo pages in a modern reprint. The 
work is technical to the last detail, and traditional with 
indefatigable amplitude.® A single sentence from the first 
volume ® may illustrate Lomazzo’s position with reference 
to the fundamental problem of painting and sculpture. 
Both arts, he says, tend to the same end, which is di 
rappresentare agli occhi nostri le sostanze individue; e 
tutte due parimenti lo fanno, seguitando la quantita geo- 
metrica d’essi individui; e cosi luna come Valtra equal- 
mente s‘affatica di rappresentare la bellezza, il decoro, 
il moto, ed i contorni delle cose ; e finalmente tutte due non 
sono intente ad altro, che ritrarre le cose al naturale pit 
simili che possono. In the second volume, chapter wir 
of the sixth book has ten pages of “ hieroglyphs,” i. e., 


‘Pp. 88. 3§ 2. 5P. 35. ‘Rome, 1844. 

> Another of Lomazzo’s books, entitled Idea del tempio della pittura, 
Milan, 1590, mentions (p. 18) among other authorities on drawing and 
painting, Varchi’s and Dolce’s treatises considered above. The first chap- 
ter in de Piles’s Cours de peinture par principes (Paris, 1708), to be discussed 
later, expounds l’idée de la peinture, and has (pp. 21-24) a description of a 
palais de la peinture which was perhaps suggested by Lomazzo’s ‘‘temple.”’ 


ee, 33. 
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ancient and authentic figures, attitudes, and attributes for 
the expression of more or less abstract qualities and the 
personification thereof. Thus, un uomo con la falce nella 
destra, e Varco nella sinistra, significa che aleuna volta si 
affatica, ed alcun’ altra con travaglio si esercita nelle cos 
della guerra;* uno coll’ elmo in testa con dentro wna 
penna di struzzo a cavallo d’un toro, e che conduce con la 
sinistra un cavallo, é simbolo di malizia; * una donna bella 
assisa sopra uno sgabello, significa allegrezza;* un uomo 


* With an abundance of such 


assiso tn terra é€ rustico. 
symbols as these at hand, there would seem to be nothing 
that the painter cannot express; and though the present 
age is degenerate, the ancients and the artists of the time 
of Michelangelo gave expression to ideas which they 
formed in their minds;* and their inventions were like 
those of the poets. Chapter Lxv1 (Di varj affetti umani) 
elaborates the likeness between poet and painter even to 
the extent of quoting fifty pages of “ poetic pictures’ 
found in poets from Homer to Ariosto. This chapter be- 
gins,® Considerando la cagione onde sia nato quel detto 
antico, tanta esser la conformiia della poesia con la pittura, 
che quasi nate ad un parto, luna pittura loquace, e lValira 
poesia mutola si appellarono; e percio che di rado é chi 
ingegno atto ed inclinato a qual si é luna di esse, non si 
stenda e non st compiaccia in gran maniera dell’ altra pari- 
menti. The citations are intended to prove that la poesia 
é come ombra della pittura, e Vombra non pud stare senza 


al suo corpo.' 


'P, 384. 2P. 385. OP... Seas *P. 392. 

5P. 460. Lomazzo’s ‘‘idea’’ is hardly more than a well considered 
plan. 

®P. 468. 


TP. 469; cf. Lionardo, supra, p. 50. Du Fresnoy does not seem to 
have made much use of Lomazzo. De Piles, however, added as a note to 
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Giovanni Battista Armenini’s treatise De’ veri precetti 
della pittura (Ravenna, 1587) is of small account. Like 
Lomazzo, Armenini owes much to Lionardo, manuscripts 







of whose works were widely circulated in Italy. In a 
brief “ parallel”? we read, after having been told that 







both poetry and painting are arts of imitation, Conciosia 






cosa che pure per essi famosi ci sia dimostrato con molte 






belle et viue ragioni, il proprio ufficio di un pittore douer 





esser quello, che etiamdio d'un poeta esser si vede; si che 






per cio a chi dubitar di cio volesse, non li rimarrebbe luoco. 






Et per certo che se si riguarda in queste due arti bene, et 






con sano giudicio, vi si vede cosi smisurata unione et 






congiuntione insieme d’affinita, che per cid si chiama la 






pittura, poetica che tace, et la poetica, pittura che parla, 






et questa l'anima* douer essere, et quella il corpo; dis- 






g simile pero in questo si tengono, perché l’una imita con 


i colori, Valtra con le parole. Ma certamente che in quanto 






all’ inuentione predetta, et in quanto alla verita, sono d’una 






stessa proprieta, et d’uno effetto medesimo: conciosia cosa 






& che elle parimente si mirano insieme, et sono intente al 






pascer gli animi de’ mortali, et con sommo piacere et diletto 






consolarli, et incitar i loro spiriti, et i loro nobili animi alle 






cose dignissime, et virtuose, spesso ancora egli si cambia 






da gli huomini similmente le proprieta delle voci, che sono 







Du Fresnoy’s line 114 ‘‘the measures of a human body’ given in Lo- 
mazzo’s first book, Della proporzione naturale ed artificiale delle cose. This 





first book was translated into French and printed (Toulouse, 1649) under 





the title Traité de la proportion naturelle et artificielle des choses by Hilaire 






e Pader, the author of two poems, La peinture parlante (1653), and Le songe 





énigmatique de la peinture universelle (1658), neither of which is accessible 
s tome. Cf. Vitry, p. 33. The Harvard University Library has a copy of 
Pader’s Traité, and also a copy of Richard Haydocke’s translation of 
Lomazzo’s first five books under the title A Tracte containing the Artes of 
j curious Paintinge, Caruinge and Buildinge, Oxford, 1598. 
1P. 25. ?Cf. Varchi, supra, p. 55. 
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fra il pittore et il poeta, percioché l'uno usa quello ch’ ¢ 
dell’ altro, conciosia cosa che si dica il pittor descriuere, 
et il poeta dipingere. Et i Grechi etiamdio per dimostrar 
pia chiaro cosi fatta unione, usarono un cotal verbo, 
grapho, comune a questi et a quelli. 

Before we proceed to Chambray and Félibien, a word 
about Giovanni Pietro Bellori’s Idea del pittore,' which 
was first expounded in a lecture delivered before the 
Roman Academy di San Luca in 1664. Dryden,” though 
he cannot much commend the style, must needs say there 
is somewhat in the matter. There is indeed. Bellori is 
no more original than any of these writers; but he is a 
iittle clearer and fuller in treating the nature and function 
of the artistic imagination; and his “ idea” quite ration- 
ally develops from a Neoplatonie mysticism to the matter- 
of-factness of that confession*® of Raphael’s which has 
been so often alluded to, and in which Wackenroder * saw 
evidence of divine inspiration. There are difficulties in 
the way of a theorist who wishes to reconcile imitation of 
nature with expression of an ideal ; or who prescribes that 
the forms of art shall be forms of nature, but that the 
imperfections of natural creatures shall nevertheless be 
corrected in art. For what shall be the norm to which 
the products of art must conform? And whence shall 
the artist derive the guiding principles by which to make 
his corrections? Practically, the statues of the ancients 


1 Preface to Le Vite de’ pittori, scultatori et architettt moderni, Rome, 1672. 

* Ker, 1, p. 123. 

3 Per dipingere una bella mi bisognerebbe vedere pid belle, ma per essere cares- 
tia di belle donne, io mi seruo di una certa idea, che mi viene in mente. Letter 
to Castiglione. Quoted, e. g., by Winckelmann, Gedanken, DLD 20, p. 
14. 

4 Herzensergiessungen eines kunstliebenden Klosterbruders, ed. K. D. Jessen, 
Leipzig, 1904, pp. 7, 10f. 
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may be set up as models; but the question still remains, 


what are the qualities that give them the right to be thus 
exalted? This question was more or less prominent in the 
minds of the Renaissance writers on painting and poetry 
according as they were primarily philosophers or primarily 
artists; but the more the poetic character of the painter 
is emphasized, the more he must become a maker and 
creator even of those quasi-natural forms by means of 
which he tells his story. As we have seen, Dolce is the 
first of the writers here considered who recommends the 
ancient marbles and bronzes as models to be followed by 
the painter that undertakes the delicate task of correct- 
ing and improving upon nature. But for Dolce, as for 
Alberti, a beautiful form is practically a composite made 
by collecting the scattered beauties of nature in a single 
new creation. Trissino’s notion of beauty is a combina- 
tion of symmetry with extrinsic ornaments. Varchi com- 
mends the discreet avoidance of naturalism. Lionardo 
subseribes to the Neoplatonic doctrine that the things of 
nature are veritable images of the ideas of God;! but his 
practical precept for the production of beautiful forms 
is selection and combination of beautiful details.2 The 
first systematic presentation of the sanction of artistic 
ideals—like Raphael’s—seems to be that given by Giorgio 
Vasari in the Introduzione to his Vite (1550, 1568). 
Describing architecture, sculpture, and painting as daugh- 
ters of design,® Vasari sets forth that design * is una appa- 


.P, 20. 

*P. 182. Bellori attributes this precept to both Alberti and Lionardo ; 
cf. p. 6; Dryden, p. 120. 

*Vite, Florence, 1846, vol. 1, p. 149. Painting and sculpture are said 
(p. 91) to be twin sisters. It remained for Lomazzo to make poetry and 
painting quasi nate ad un parto (vol. 11, p. 468), supra, p. 62. 

*P. 149. 
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rente espressione e dichiarazione del concetto che si ha ni 


l’animo, and that this concetto is something that somebody 






has nella mente immaginato e fabbricato nell’ idea. 1) 



























sign, then, emanates from the intellect; and the intellecs, 


ioe: ins 


on the basis of knowledge, constructs for itself the noti: 
\ of an archetype from which all existent objects are varia 
; tions, with individual proportions and peculiarities. Va 
if sari calls this notion giudizio universale. The concetto is 
such a generalized judgment; and since design express 
thus the universal in the particular, the intelligent obsery: 
—exr ungue leonem—recognizes in the fietion of the min! 
a true representation of the facts of nature. 

Armenini, who believes, with Alberti, that history is 
, the supreme subject for a painter, must needs define what 
i the painter shall represent. And so he says," Deue priimc 
il pittore hauer nella mente una bellissima idea, per 
cose, ch’ egli oprar vuole, accioch’ egli non faccia cosa, ¢/ 
sia senza consideratione et pensamento; ma che cosa sia 
idea, diremo breuemente fra «1 pittori non deuer ess 
altro, che la forma apparente delle cose create, concel! 
nell’ animo del pittore, onde Videa dell’ huomo ¢é ess» 
huomo uniuersale, al cui sembiante sono fatti poi gli hw 


mini. Altri dissero pov Videa essere le similitudini dell 


cose falte da Dio, percioché prima ch’ egli creasse, scol) 


ey 


nella mente le COSC, ch’ eqh erear voleua, et le dipins ° 
Cosi idea del pittore ro) pue dire esser quella imagine, cl) 
: prima egli st forma, et scolpisce nella mente di quella cosa 
| che o dissegnare, o dipigner voglia, la qual subito dato 
soggetto li vien nascendo. 
Bellori, having defined the ideas of the great Artificer, 
' and shown how the “ inequality of material” prevents 


oe ps 
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nature from realizing her intentions —though these are 
always good—proceeds with a passage’ which Dryden * 
has blunted by too much condensation: Questa idea, ouero 


dea della pittura e della scoltura, aperte le sacre cortine 


de gl’ alti ingegni de 1 Dedali, e de gli Apelli, si sucla a 


not, e discende sopra i marmi, e sopra le tele; originata 
dalla natura su pera lVorigine, e fassi originale dell’ arte, 
misurata dal compasso dell’ intelletto, diuiene misura della 
mano, et animata dall’ immaginatiua da vita all’ immagine. 
The “ idea” of the artist is an intuition, or an inspira- 
tion; it guides him in his selection of natural beauties; * 
it enables him to paint angels, which he cannot have 
seen; * it enables him to represent actions and passions 
which are transitory and cannot be found for long, if at 
all, in his model? The ancients were inspired ® by this 
idea, and their statues are to be imitated because these 
statues represent it: Ci resterebbe il dire che gli antichi 
scultatori hauendo vsato Videa merauigliosa, come hahbbi- 
amo accennato, sia pero neccessario lo studio dell’ antiche 
sculture le prt perfette, perche cl gquidino alle hellezz 
emendate della natura." 

Roland Fréart de Chambray published in 1662 a little 
book with a long title: Idée de la perfection de la pe inture 
démontrée par les principes de Tart et par les exremples 
conformes aux observations que Pline et Quintilien ont 
faites sur les célehres tableaux des anciens pe intres mis en 
] arallele a quelques ouvrages de nos meilleurs Pe intres 


modernes, Léonard da Vinei, Raphael, Jules Romain et le 


?. 4, 22. 378. 

* Ma Zeusi.. . insegna...acontemplare Videa delle migliori forme natu- 
rali, con farne scelta da vari corpi, eleggendo le pit eleganti (p. 4). 

* As Guido Reni said; ef. Dryden, p. 120, and Lionardo on the painting 
of gods, supra, p. 49. 

'P 9. ®Cf. Dryden, p. 122. TP. 11. 
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Poussin.! Chambray developes his “ idea” as a suppl 
ment to the treatise of Lionardo, which the great painter 
left rather as a bundle of rough drafts than as a wel! 
composed whole,? and which, as we have observed,® was 
published in Paris without the first part containing Lion 
ardo’s “‘ idea” expressed in a “ parallel.” For the sake 
of system, Chambray follows the lead of Franciscus 
Junius, and speaks* of the five parts which Junius de 
elared the ancients to have observed in all their works. 
After deploring the degeneration of artists in his own 
time and extolling the genius and achievements of the 
Greeks,® he undertakes to lead such of his contemporaries 
as are by nature endowed with a talent for painting in the 
right direction for the cultivation of it; that is, into the 
ways of the Greek genius. He is unequivocal in pre- 
supposing the possession of talent on the part of thie 
painter who seeks to become excellent. “ Seeing now it 
is not enough that to the forming of an able painter he 
be learned in these two points alone ® (which study will 
soon accomplish) without three or four more curious quali- 
ties, which he ought to be master of, but which are not 
usually attained to without a singular favor of nature, it 
happens that there appear so very few good workmen 
amongst the multitude of the profession, that it may well 
be verified of them which was said of the poets: that a 
painter is so born, not made; and really their genius is 


'This work was translated into English by J. Evelyn and published 
under the title An Idea of the perfection of painting, etc., London, 1668. My 
references are to this translation. 

72. &. 

3 Supra, p. 47, note 6. Besides the Italian text there was a translation 
into French by Chambray himself. 

+e: 10. a eS = 


® Viz., perspective and geometry. 
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so conform as it became proverbial that picture was mute 
poesie and poesie vocal painting.” + Genius is said to 
consist “in a certain vivacity and flowing of inven- 
tion and grace (which all the study in the world will 
never attain).” * Similarly, “ invention, or the genius of 
historizing and framing a noble idea upon the subject 
one would paint, is a particular talent, not to be acquired 


by study or labor; but is properly a certain ardor exciting 


° 
o 


the imagination, prompting and enabling it to act.” 
Invention and expression are the two great elements in 
painting. We hear nothing from Chambray specifically 
about the imitation of nature. Invention, the what in 
painting, naturally has preéminence;* proportion and 
coloring are mechanical and are matters of technique; but 
the fourth part, “expression and motion of the spirit ex- 
cells them all, and is indeed admirable; for it gives not 
only life to figures, by representing their gestures and 
passions; but seems likewise to make them vocal and to 
reason with you. It is from hence a man is enabled to 
judge of the worth and abilities of a painter; for such an 
artist expresses himself in his tables, and represents, as 
in so many mirrors and glasses, the temper of his own 
humor and genius.”’° Indeed, Chambray, from begin- 
ning to end treats painting as an art of expression, and 
the painter as a creator of significant symbols. Therefore 
there is nothing to surprise us in his reference to Horace’s 
“Art of Poetry (which is properly but the twin-brother 
of painting),” © except the not very graceful application 


of Lomazzo’s definition.? 


1P. 9. °F. &. *P: 2a. 

“¥, 11. 5P. 14. 5 Pp. 66. 

TSupra, p. 62. Chambray allows himself a very graceless diatribe on 
Vasari on pp. 97 ff. We may note that in objecting to some of the nudities 
in Michelangelo’s Last Judgment (pp. 15, 72) he echoes sentiments of 
Dolce, Aretino, p. 244. 
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André Félibien, the right-hand man of Colbert, “ histo- 


riographe des batiments du roi,” secretary of the Académie 
des Seiences, and official reporter of the Académie d 
Peinture, published in his capacity as reporter seven Con 
férences de U Académie de Peinture (1669) ; as an original 
investigator, a treatise Des Principes de Varchitecture, 
de la sculplure, de la pemture , ef des autres arts Gul ¢ 

dépendent; avec un dictionnaire des termes propres a 

ss 


chacun de ces arts (1676); and as an amateur of painting 


and a friend of painters, Entretiens sur la vie et sur les 
ouvrages des plus excellents peintres anciens et modernes 
(1666-88), and other works. Of these three books, on!y 
the second, Des Principes, is accessible to me.’ This is 
rather technical than theoretical.? The high praise which 
de Piles gives to one of Félibien’s books would make us 
regret the inaccessibility of all but one, if this very praise 
and the further facts of Félibien’s early association with 
Poussin in Rome, and his later identification with the 
Académie de Peinture in Paris, did not make us certain 
that we should find in them all only an echo of the 
Academie doctrine; and this doctrine we ean find still 
more conveniently in the Conférences of the Academicians 


1In a copy of the second edition (1690) belonging to the Boston Athe- 
neum. 

? A few passages of more general purport may be quoted here. ‘‘ En 
effet, si les paroles sont comme autant de coups de pinceau, qui forment 
dans l’esprit les images des choses’’ (preface, p. x). ‘‘ Mais aussitét il 
s’éleva [en Gréce] quantité d’excellents hommes qui mirent la sculpture 
au plus haut point, of elle ait été’’ (p. 305). ‘* Les excellents hommes 
qui ont fait le Laocoén . . . [sont] dignes tous les trois d’une louange 
immortelle pour un si beau travail’? (p. 305). ‘‘ Le raisonnement est comme 
le pére de la peinture et l’exécution comme la mére’’ (p. 399). ‘‘ Dans la 
peinture, ce qu’on nomme ordinairement dessein est une expression appa- 
rente ou une image visible des pensées de l’esprit, et de ce qu’on s’est pre- 
miétrement formé dans |’imagination’’ (p. 402). 
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themselves.'’ It is as well defined a body of precepts as 
those which constituted the rules of the French classical 
literature of the time; and, quite in the spirit of the age 
of Louis XIV, the Académie de Peinture, as Rocheblave 
says, “ veut fiver Vesthétique de Vartiste comme | Aecads- 
mie francaise five la langue, et comme Boileau va fiver la 

sie.’ Under the intluenee of the Italian artists of the 


Renaissanee, the French Academicians achieve their * tixa- 


tion” on the basis of Greek sculpture (none too well repre- 


sented) as the model for single tigures, Poussin (none too 
vell interpreted) as the model for composition of figures 

groups, and Horace (Ut pictura poesis, misinterpreted ) 

the guide in a classical method of imitation of nature 
that shall conform to truth and reason, and shall satisfy 
a taste for those great things which comport with the 
grand siecle. Rocheblave has so well summarized this 
doctrine in its general aspects that I shall confine myself 
to the enumeration of some of its more significant details. 


ITI. 


But we must remember that it is de Piles’s and not 
du Fresnoy’s bibliography that we have been consider- 
ing; and that, although du Fresnoy’s poem deserves to be 
ranked with Boileau’s as an expression of French classical 
esthetics, the poem was composed in Rome between the 
years 1633 and 1653—7. e., a whole generation before 
Boilean’s (1674)—and finished a deeade before the 


Académie de Peinture obtained a new lease of life. Due 


Cf. Henry Jouin, Conjférences de Académie royale de Peinture et de 
Sculpture recueillies, annotées et précédées d’ une étude sur les artistes écrivains, 
Paris, 1883. 

?L.c., p. 686. 
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regard for chronology compels us, therefore, to introduce 
at this point what we have to say about De arte graphica. 

Du Fresnoy was a man of taste and culture; well read 
in the literature of the ancients, a painter himself, though 
more competent in the theory than in the practice of his 
art; in no sense original, but well informed through associ 
ation with painters, through extensive observation of paint- 
ings, and through acquaintance with the treatises on paint- 
ing that had been produced in Italy before his time. 
For the form and for some of the substance of his poem, 
du Fresnoy is indebted to Horace; most of the numerous 
rules which he somewhat dogmatically lays down for the 
painter can be traced back to Alberti, Lionardo, and their 
successors; in its general bearings, his doctrine is that of 
Nicolas Poussin.’ It would be an unprofitable under- 
taking to seek the source or even the immediate proveni 
ence of du Fresnoy’s “ rules.” Most of them are among 
the commonplaces of Renaissance esthetics. Since Vitry, 
however, has treated this subject of sources rather ecava- 
lierly, I present herewith the results of my own investi- 
gations for what they may be worth. 

Vitry says * that besides the oral instructions of Pous- 
sin and others, the example of Horace’s Ars poetica, and 
some minor works, like Armenini’s Veri precetti, du 
Fresnoy profited by two books: “ Leonardi da Vinci de 
pictura liber et amplissima Francisci Junii excerptio.” 
Ile does not believe * du Fresnoy made much use of Lo- 
mazzo; his opinion that du Fresnoy owed much to Fran- 
ciscus Junius’s compendium was evidently suggested by 


'Cf. the admirable exposition of la méthode classique de Nicolas Poussin 
given by Paul Desjardins, La Méthode des Classiques francais, Paris, 1904, 
pp. 165-211. 


?P. 32. =F. 3. 
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the esteem in which Poussin held this “ cumulus, ne dicam 
liber, densus et asper ”;* and he mentions no other ground 
of indebtedness than the idea of the divisions of painting. 
There are other grounds; but this one, as I have shown 
above,” does not exist ; and Vitry ignores Alberti and Dolce, 
the latter of whom is represented in du Fresnoy’s com- 
pilation by ideas not found in Lionardo, Lomazzo, Ar- 
menini, or Franciscus Junius; and he ignores the author 
of an art of poetry nearer to du Fresnoy’s hand than 
Horace’s and, I believe, quite as useful to him, namely, 
Vida. Rocheblave says* that du Fresnoy’s poem is de- 
rived “pour toute la pédagogie générale . . . presque 
textuellement de l’Epitre aux Pisons.”” The compositon 
of the poem as a whole, and sundry details of it, seem to 
me to bear a strong resemblance to composition and details 
in the works of Vida and Dolce. 

The poem De arte graphica (five hundred and forty- 
nine lines) is too short to call for formal division into 
parts; but it is clearly divisible into three: 

I. A prologue (ll. 1-68) giving a definition of paint- 
ing as a mute sister to poetry (pictura loquens, ll. 1-4) 
who treats the same subjects as poetry (ll. 5-16) and, 
like poetry, selects that which is worthy to be gloritied 
and perpetuated in art (ll. 17-24). There is no need 
of an invocation * to the muses; for the author seeks not 
elegance but clearness (ll. 25-29) in this endeavor to 
reinforce talent and instinct by knowledge and by the 
rules of art (Il. 30-36). The primum praeceptum de 
pulchro is the general admonition to find out what is beau- 
tiful in nature, so that the painter may choose his subject 














TP. 36, *P. 60. SI. c., p. 698. 
*Saintsbury humorously remarks (vol. 1, p. 31) that Vida’s rule appears 
to be ‘‘ When in doubt always invoke.’’ 
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after the taste and manner of the ancients (ll. 37-44 

and with the freedom of truth and sovereign reason (|!. 
45-53). Theory and practice are to codperate (Il. 54 
59); ancient examples are to guide in the training of 
talent; science is to cultivate natural disposition, and se 
bounds to exuberant faney: Hst modus in rebus (ll. 
60-GS ). 

If. The “art of painting” proper (Il. 69-420) in a 
discussion of the details of the three elements, invention, 
design, and coloring (including chiaroscuro). Invention, 
which is a fruit of inspiration, has to do with the concep 
tion and effective expression of an idea (ll. 69-92), 
sefore proceeding to the second element, the poet inseris 
a few lines (93-102) on the history of painting, saying 
that the art, which originated in Egypt, was perfected in 
Greece. Design (graphis seu positura, secunda picturac 
pars) includes (Il. 103-252) the representation and ad 
justment of the parts of single figures, composition of 
groups, adornment, expression, and style. Coloring (chro- 
matice, tertia pars picturae, ll. 253-420), the distinctive 
element in painting, is treated in a series of technical 
precepts. 

III. An epilogue (ll. 421-549) on the character, train- 
ing, occupation, and virtues of a painter, culminating in 
brief encomiums upon Raphael (ll. 519 f.) for invention, 
Michelangelo (1. 521) for design, Giulio Romano (II. 522- 
528) for the poetry of painting (graphica poesis), Cor- 
reggio (IL 529-532) for lights, shadows, and colors, Titian 
(Il. 533-535) for amicitia, gradus, dolique colorum, com- 
pagesque, and Annibale Caracei (IL. 535 f.) for sedulous 
and assimilative electicism. There is an envoi to Louis 
XIII of France. 
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Vida’s plan is thus set forth by Batteux:' “ Son Arf 
poetique, que Jules Sealiger * préfére Xd eelui d’ Horace 
ost Cerit avee autant de méthode et de jugement que d’élé- 
vance et de goat. Il est divisé en trois chants. Dans 
le premier, il traite de l'éducation du potie, de la manicre 


de lui former le goat et Voreille: il indique les auteurs 


il doit lire; aprés quoi il crayonne en peu de mots 


Vorigine et histoire de la poésie. Dans le second, il parle 


de invention des choses et de leur disposition, surtout 
dans lépopée, qu’il semble avoir eue seule en vue dans 
son ouvrage, qui n'est proprement que la pratique de Vir- 
vile r¢duite en art, ou en principes. Dans le troisi¢me il 
traite de Véloeution poctique, sur laquelle il donne des 
détails trés instruetifs. Il y traite surtout de Vharmonie 
imitative des vers, avee une clarté et une précision qu’on 
ne trouve point méme chez ceux qui en ont éerit en prose.” 

There is an obvious similarity between Vida’s invention, 
disposition, and elocution,* and du Fresnoy’s invention, 
design and coloring, as well as between Vida’s three can- 
tos and the three parts into which du Fresnoy’s poem 
naturally falls. But du Fresnoy is more systematic. He 
proceeds from the generalities of definition to particular 
rules touching the theory and practice of his art; and 
thence to the treatment of these matters in their personal 
aspect—that is, their application in the training of the 
novice, and their illustration in the careers of celebrated 


'L. ¢., , 3. Vida’s Art of Poetry with the translation of Pitt is con- 
veniently accessible in The Art of Poetry edited by A. S. Cook, Boston, 
1892, pp. 39 ff. 

? Poet., lib. v1, p- 740, ed. 1617. 

’** Expression, and all that belongs to words, is that in a poem which 
coloring is in a picture’? (Dryden, Parallel, Ker, 11, p. 147). ‘‘ Operum 
colores is the very word which Horace uses to signify words and elegant 
expressions’’ (ibid., p. 148). 
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: artists. Du Fresnoy’s third part corresponds to Vida’s 
first. But if Vida had placed his first canto last, h 
would have made its admonitions more impressive, and he 
would not have been tempted to turn his tracks as he di 
when, at the end of his third canto, he resumed admon 
ishing. It may be conceived that du Fresnoy, having 
written his prologue independently of Vida, as he musi 
have done from the nature of its theme, parallelled in his 
second part Vida’s second canto and the major portion 
of Vida’s third; and in his epilogue covered the ground 
of Vida’s first canto and the last part of Vida’s third. 
I do not mean that du Fresnoy consciously performed any 
such operation, though this is not incredible. But I do 
think it probable that he knew and used Vida; and whether 
he knew him or not, there is some historical importance 
attaching to the resemblances between the two works; for 
agreement with Vida emphasizes the extent to which De 
arte graphica is an “ art of the poetry of painting.” 
Vida writes (1, 455 ff.): 


‘* Praeterea haud lateat te nil conarier artem 
Naturam nisi ut assimulet, propiusque sequatur. 
Hanc unam vates sibi proposuere magistram ; 
Quidquid agunt, hujus semper vestigia servant, 
Hine varios moresque hominum, moresque animantum, 
Aut studia imparibus divisa aetatibus apta 
Effingunt facie verborum ; et imagine reddunt 
Quae tardosque senes deceant, juvenesque virentes, 
Foemineumque genus, quantum quoque rura colenti, 
Aut famulo distet regum alto e sanguine cretus. 
Nam mihi non placeat teneros si sit gravis annos 
Telemachus supra, senior si Nestor inani 


[PTO Tine 


Gaudeat et ludo, et canibus, pictisve pharetris.”’ 


{= 


The word verborum (1. 461) omitted, this passage might 
stand unchanged in De arte graphica: du Fresnoy’s phrase- 
cology is different, but he gives to painters the same advice 
that Vida gives to peets. Du Fresnoy says: 
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‘‘ Denique quaecumque in caelo, terraque, marique 
Longius in tempus durare, ut pulchra, merentur, 
Nobilitate sua, claroque insignia casu, 
Dives et ampla manet pictores atque poetas 
Materies’”’ (ll. 17-21). 
‘‘Praecipua imprimis artisque potissima pars est, 
Nosse quid in rebus natura crearit ad artem 
Pulchrius, idque modum juxta, mentemque vetustam ”’ (ll. 37-39). 
‘‘ Nam quamcumque modo servili haud sufficit ipsam 
Naturam exprimere ad vivum ; sed ut arbiter artis, 
Seliget ex illa tantum pulcherrima pictor. 
Quodque minus pulchrum, aut mendosum corriget ipse 
Marte suo, formae Veneres captando fugaces’’ (ll. 49-53). 
‘Non ita naturae astanti sis cuique revinctus, 
Hanc praeter nibil ut genio studioque relinquas ; 
Nec sine teste rei natura, artisque magistra, 
Quidlibet ingenio, memor ut tantummodo rerum, 
Pingere posse putes’’ (ll. 177-181). 
‘Sed juxta antiquos naturam, imitabere pulchram, 
Qualem forma rei propria, objectumque requirit’’ (ll. 184f.). 
‘* Naturae sit ubique tenor, ratioque sequenda’’ (1, 224). 


It appears, then, that for du IFresnoy nature is the great 
mistress of art, and that the modern artist corrects the 
imperfections of nature and makes selection of natural 
beauties according to the bent of his genius and the fulness 
of his knowledge. Beautiful nature, the taste of the 
ancients, and the choice of reason are all one and the same 
thing. Invention is a kind of muse (1. 76), and her 
suggestions are the inscrutable gifts of Apollo (1. 77); 
but execution is an acquisition made through practice 
(1. 54) guided by science (1. 65). Hence it is of the 
utmost importance that a youth should have a competent 
instructor : 

** Picturam ita nil sub limine primo 
Ingrediens, puer, offendit damnosius arti, 
Quam varia errorum genera, ignorante magistro, 
Ex pravis libare typis, mentemque veneno 
Inficere in toto quod non abstergitur aevo”’ (ll, 422-426). 
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Vida, who on his part is very solicitous that the young 
poet should have a competent instructor (1, 216 ff.), sa 
in the verses quoted above, that art follows nature 
closely as possible, and imitates all natural peculiariti 
of time, place, and condition; and advises the poet—as ( 


» 


Fresnoy advises the painter (ll. 14, 37, 53, 470 ff. 


to observe rustie life (1, 341), to study geography and 
eustoms of different nations (1, 391); but especially 
consult ancient authors (1, 382), to let no day pass with 
out a visit’ to the founts of their inspired eloquen 
(1, 410), to take counsel of orators and teachers of ¢! 
quence (11, 496), but more especially of the Greeks 
547); for the ancients are the supreme authorities 
elocution (11, 210), above all, Virgil (am, 554 ff. 
Spingarn points out * that Vida took the authority of thy: 
ancients on trust, and that for him imitation of natur 
meant imitation of them; whereas, “for Boileau, th 
classics are to be followed on the authority of nature and 
reason... Boileau... showed that the ancients we: 
simply imitating nature itself in the closest and keenes' 
manner, and that by imitating the eclassies the poet was 
not imitating a second and different nature, but was being 
shown in the surest way how to imitate the real and on!) 
nature. This final reconciliation of the imitation 0! 
nature and the imitation of the classics was Boileau’s 
highest contribution to the literary eriticism of the n 
classical period.” It must be added that this reeoncilia 
tion, or synthesis, is distinetly foreshadowed in du Fre: 


noy. Nevertheless, although du Fresnoy is far in advan 


' Du Fresnoy has the line (469): ‘‘ Nulla dies abeat, quin linea ducta 
supersit.’’ Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxv, § 84, records this precept as a rule of 
Apelles, and adds, quod ab eo in proverbium venit. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 131, 135. 
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of Vida in this matter, he follows Vida closely in the 
essential elements of his exposition. Both say essen- 


tially the same things on the relation of theory to practice, 


of talent to knowledge, of inspiration to judgment, and of 
impulse to choice. 

Du Fresnoy insists with hardly less emphasis than Lion- 
ardo that painting is a science, and he concerns himself 
nearly as much with the question what the artist shall 
paint as with the question how he shall paint it. He 
repe atedly refers ! to the gap between the head that con 
ceives and the hand that executes; and by anticipation he 
answers the question that Lessing ? puts into the mouth of 
Conti: ** Oder meinen Sie, Prinz, dass Raphael nicht das 
erdésste malerische Genie gewesen wiire, wenn er ungliick- 
licherweise ohne Hiinde ware geboren worden?” On the 


relation of theory and practice du Fresnoy writes (Il. 


**Utque manus grandi nil nomine practica dignum 
Assequitur, purum arcanae quam deficit artis 
Lumen, et in praeceps abitura ut caeca vagatur ; 
Sic nihil ars opera manuum privata supremum 
Exequitur, sed languet iners uti vincta lacertos ; 
Dispositumque typum non lingua pinxit Apelles.’ 


The latter part of Vida’s first canto contains numerons 
passages describing the efforts of the voung poct to master 


the practical elements of his art, 


‘‘Sermonum memor antiquis quos vatibus haus’: 


such as this, for example (1, 439-433), 


Nec mora, nec requies, dubio sententia surgit 
Multa animo, variatque, omnes convertitur anceps 
In facies, nescitque etiam notissima, et haeret 
Attonitus.”’ 


1E. g., 11, 31, 464, 494. *Emilia Galotti, 1, 4. 
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For the author of a manual of rules, du Fresnoy takes 
a very conservative ground when he speaks of the relation 
of talent and knowledge. He protests (ll. 30-36), 


‘* Nec mihi mens animusve fuit constringere nodos 
Artificum manibus, quos tantum dirigit usus ; 
Indolis ut vigor inde potens obstrictus hebescat, 
Normarum numero immani, geniumque moretur ; 
Sed rerum ut pollens ars cognitione, gradatim 
Naturae sese insinuet, verique capacem 
Transeat in genium, geniusque usu induat artem.”’ 


And again (ll. 60-66), 


‘* Ergo licet tota normam haud possimus in arte 
Ponere (cum nequeant quae sunt pulcherrima dici) 
Nitimur haec paucis, scrutati summa magistrae 
Dogmata naturae, artisque exemplaria primae 
Altius intuiti ; sic mens, habilisque facultas 
Indolis excolitur, geniumque scientia complet ; 
Luxuriansque in monstra furor compescitur arte.’’ 


Vida is equally cautious (1, 362 f.), 


‘*Saepe tamen cultusque frequens et cura docentum 
Imperat ingeniis, naturaque flectitur arte.’ 


And he gives the same caution (1m, 445 ff.), 


‘¢ Ne tamen ah nimium puer, o ne fide calori, 
Non te fortuna semper permittimus uti, 
Praesentique aura, saevum dum pectore numen 
Insidet ; at potius ratioque, et cura resistat. 
Freno siste furentem animum, et sub signa vocato, 
Et premere, et laxas scito dare cautus habenas, 
Atque ideo semper tune expectare jubemus, 
Dum fuerint placati animi, compressus et omnis 
Impetus. Hic recolens sedato corde revise 
Omnia, quae caecus menti subjecerit ardor.’’ 


According to du Fresnoy, invention is the incommuni- 
cable benefit of divine inspiration (ll. 87 ff.): 
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“ Ista labore gravi, studio monitisque magistri 
Ardua pars nequit addisci rarissima : namque, 
Ne prius aethereo rapuit quod ab axe Prometheus 
Sit jubar infusum menti cum flamine vitae, 
Mortali haud cuivis divina haec munera dantur ; 
Non uti Daedaleam licet omnibus ire Corinthum.”’ 


Vida, though less outspoken, recognizes the same inspi- 


ration in the same funetion (11, 11 ff.): 


‘‘Nam mihi nunc reperire apta, atque reperta docendum 
Digerere, atque suo quaeque ordine rite locare. 
Durus uterque labor. Sed quos Deus aspicit aequus, 
Saepe suis subito invenient accommoda votis, 
Altera nempe arti tantum est obnoxia cura, 


Unde solent laudem in primis optare poetae.”’ 


In another passage (11, 395 ff.) Vida attributes produc- 


tivity directly to inspired enthusiasm: 


‘Quid cum animis sacer est furor additus, atque potens vis ? 


Dii potius! felixque ideo qui tempora quivit, 
Adventumque Dei, et sacrum expectare calorem, 
Paulisperque operi posito subducere mentem, 
Mutati donec redeat clementia coeli.’’ 


But beth du Fresnoy and Vida claim for the judgment 
control even over inspiration. Each admonishes his dis- 
ciple to be critical of himself before, during, and after 
executing his design; and to profit by the criticisms of 
others. Du Fresnoy (ll. 440 ff.): 


Nec prius inducas tabulae pigmenta colorum, 
Expensi quam signa typi stabilita nitescant, 
Et menti praesens operis sit pegma futuri. 


Utere doctorum monitis, nee sperne superbus 
Discere, quae de te fuerit sententia vulgi. 

Est caecus nam quisque suis in rebus, et expers 
Judicii, prolemque suam miratur amatque. 

Ast ubi consilium deerit sapientis amici, 


’ 


Id tempus dabit, atque mora intermissa labori.’ 


6 
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Vida, like Horace! before him, holds that “ seribendi 
recte sapere est et principium et fons.” Vida says (1, 
75 ff.), 
‘Quin etiam prius effigiem formare solutis 

Totiusque operis simulacrum fingere verbis 

Proderit, atque omnes ex ordine nectere partes. 

Et seriem rerum, et certos tibi ponere fines, 

Per quos tuta regens vestigia tendere pergas.”’ 


Vida believes in encouraging the young poct so far a: 
possible, but also in eriticizing him benevolently (1, 474) : 
he cautions the mature poet to be in no haste to publish 
his verses, to seek rigorous judges, and after the laps 
of time to return to his work and judge it severely himself 
(aur, 455 ff.). 

The delicate distinction between following one’s nativ: 
impulse and exercising a judicious choice, which is another 
aspect of the relations of talent and inspiration to know! 


) 


edge and judgment, du Fresnoy and Vida draw alike. 
The artist in colors and the artist in words are both bidden 
to avoid subjects unsuited to their genius, to follow their 
genius in making choice of subjects or of details of treat 
ment; but at the same time to choose in aecordance with 
the canons of the ancients, and to select the beautifu! 
from among the forms of nature. Du Fresnoy says? (lI. 
491-493), 


** Et quameumque voles occasio porrigat ansam, 
Ni genius quidam adfuerit, sydusque benignum, 


’ 


Dotibus his tantis, nee adhue ars tanta paratur.’ 


1In view of the general resemblance of De arte graphica to Vida’s poem, 
and its difference from Horace’s and from such other poetics as, e. g., Min- 
turno’s (1559, 1563), and that of Vauquelin de la Fresnaye (1605), the 
fact that most of the points here enumerated were made by Horace, and 
might have been derived by du Fresnoy, as they were by Vida, from 
Horace, does not seem to make the enumeration and comparison otiose. 


2 Cf. ll. 30ff., supra, p. 80; 1. 39, supra, p. 77 ; Il. 50 ff., supra, p. 77. 
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Vida is of the same- mind: 


‘Tu vero ipse humeros explorans consule primum, 

Atque tuis prudens genus elige viribus aptum’”’ (1, 39 f.). 
‘Quid deceat, quid non, tibi nostri ostendere possunt. 

Inventa ex aliis disce, et te plurima Achivos 

Consulere hortamur veteres, Argivaque regna 

Explorare oculis, et opimam avertere gazam 

In Latium, atque domum laetum spolia ampla referre. 

Haud minor est adeo virtus, si te audit Apollo, 

Inventa Argivum in patriam convertere vocem, 

Quam si tute aliquid intactum inveneris ante’’ (11, 541 ff.).? 
‘* Atque ideo ex priscis semper quo more loquamur 

Discendum, quorum depascimur aurea dicta, 

Praecipuumque avidi rerum populamus honorem. 

Aspice ut exuvias, veterumque insignis nobis 

Aptemus. Rerum accipimus nunc clara reperta, 

Nunc seriem, atque animum verborum, verba quoque ipsa. 

Nec pudet interdum alterius nos ore locutos’’ (111, 210 ff. ). 


It is evident, however, that du Fresnoy does not tie the 
hands of his pupil as Vida ties the hands of his; and that 
du Fresnoy leads the way from ancient art to nature, 
neither ancient nor modern, as Vida does not—and this 
for other reasons than that Vida could hold up examples 
of ancient poetry to the eyes of his pupil; whereas ancient 


painting was known to du Fresnoy only in descriptions. 
Du Fresnoy followed the ancients as guides; Vida copied 


them as models, or plundered them. 

Finally, on the necessary character and training of the 
novice, du Fresnoy and Vida are in substantial agreement. 
The qualities that du Fresnoy presupposes are: 

“Judicium, docile ingenium, cor nobile, sensus 


Sublimes, firmum corpus, florensque juventa, 
Commoda res, labor, artis amor’’ (ll. 488 ff.). 


The days of ardent youth are the time to begin with the 


'Spingarn remarks (pp. 131 ff.), that Vida’s ‘‘imitation”? hardly looks 
beyond spoliation and translation of the ancients. 
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art (Il. 500 ff.) ; and this the mode of life for the painter 
to lead: 
‘* Non epulis nimis indulget pictura, meroque 

Parcit : amicorum nisi cum sermone benigno 

Exhaustum reparet mentem recreata ; sed inde 

Litibus, et curis, in caelibe libera vita, 

Secessus procul a turba, strepituque remotos, 

Villarum, rurisque beata silentia quaerit. 

Namque recollecto, tota incumbente Minerva, 

Ingenio, rerum species praesentior extat ; 

Commodiusque operis compagem amplectitur omnem”’ (ll. 475-483), 


Vida’s whole poem is addressed to the young poet, as we 
are especially reminded throughout the first part ; 


“ Nulli etenim insignem dabitur gestare coronam, 
Pieridum choreas teneris nisi norit ab annis’’ (1. 84f.) ; 


his first book is a conspectus of good qualities; he urges 
the poet to love his art, and despise riches (1, 507; ef 
Du Fresnoy, l. 478) ; to beware of the distractions of love 
(1, 565); to go among men and roam the fields (1, 
340 ff.). He points out that some are born to excel at 
the bar (1, 360), and others to be poets. But Vida is too 
much a man of the court and the society of the cultivated 
to recommend the life of rustic solitude which du Fresnoy 
extols probably because it was the mode of life of Poussin. 

Enough has been quoted from Vida to show that he 
has nothing useful to say on the relations of poetry and 
painting. For him, poetry is first of all epic poetry ; and 
his poem ends with an apotheosis of Virgil. But when 
du Fresnoy says “ poetry” he means dramatie poetry. 
The second line of De arte graphica ealls painting and 
poetry sisters; but in line eighty-five painting is bidden 

“‘Tragicae sed lege sorosis [ornamenta], 

Summa ubi res agitur, vis summa requiritur artis.’’ 
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This specialization of the meaning in which the word 
“noetry ” is used is obviously of great importance; for 


the drama is in a real sense visible poetry ; dramatic scenes 


lend themselves to fixation and perpetuation on canvas in 
a far higher degree than the less distinct moments of an 
epie action—to say nothing of the invisible substance of 


lyrie poetry. A dumb show may be perfectly intelligible ; 
and from the confessions of Otto Ludwig! we learn that 
a series of depictable scenes, with groups of persons stand- 
ing in characteristic attitudes and making expressive 
gestures, but Without causal connection, may be the skele- 
ton of a drama. Conversely, the substance of a drama 
is easily reducible to a succession of depicted scenes; and 
painting is a sister art to dramatic poetry. 

This point, among others, was made by Dolce. The 
Aretino is primarily a dialogue on the respective merits 
of Michelangelo and Raphael. But for the better estab- 
lishment of his case, Aretino, speaking for Dolee, lays 
a firm foundation of general principles, defines, elaborates, 
and expounds the art of painting, and finally, preferring 
Raphael to Michelangelo, summarily indicates the claims 
to distinction of a number of other painters from Lion- 
ardo da Vinci on, and rises in a climax of ten pages? 
to a glorification of the merits of Titian. Dolce’s plan 
is fundamentally similar to du Fresnoy’s; he divides the 
art of painting into the same three parts as du Fresnoy; * 
he assogiates painting with the drama in the same way 
that du Fresnoy does; and the opinions that du Fresnoy 
expresses about. representative artists at the end of his 


poem are also, so far as they go, the opinions of Dolee. 


' Schriften, ed. Stern, Leipzig, 1891, vol. v1, p. 215: Mein Verfahren beim 
poetischen Schaffen. 
* Pp. 280 ff. * Cf. supra, p. 58. 
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In answer to an observation of Aretino’s concerning suit- 
able composition of scenes, the interlocutor, Fabrini, re- 
marks,! Questo istesso insegna Aristotele nella sua Poeti 

a gli scrittori di tragedie e di comedie; and Aretino con- 
tinues with an account of the way that Timanthes depicted 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia as it was lately seen on the stage 
in Venice in a translation of Euripides made by Dolce 
himself. Aretino warns? against exceeding the numero 
convenevole di figure in a picture, and Fabrini again rv 
fers to the drama: Cosi vogliono @ giudiciosi, che si dia 
al poema; e massimamente alle comedic et alle tragedic, 
una lunghezza mediocre; adducendo per ragione, che s 
una cosa animata é troppo grande, é abhorrita; se troppo 
picciola, vien dileggiata.* Of Raphael, Dolce wrote,‘ 
Percioché oltre la inventione: oltre al disegno: oltre alla 
varieta: oltre che le sue cose tutte muovono sommamente: 
si trova in loro quella parte, che havevano, come scrive 
Plinio, le figure di Apelle: e questa é la venusta, che é 
quel non so che, che tanto suole aggradire, cosi ne’ pittori, 
come ne’ poeti, in guisa, che empie l’animo altrui d’infinito 
diletto, non sapendo da qual parte esca quello, che a noi 
tanto piace. Dolce concedes® to Michelangelo great ex- 
cellence in design. Giulio, he says,® was bell’ inventore, 
buon disegnatore e coloriva benissimo. Ma fu vinto di 
colorito, e di piu gentil maniera da Antonio da Correggio, 


1P. 160. *P. 174. 
3 Du Fresnoy wrote (Il. 152 ff.): 
“Pluribus implicitum personis drama supremo 
In genere ut rarum est ; multis ita densa figuris 
Rarior est tabula excellens.’’ 


De Piles annotates (Dryden, p. 137): ‘‘ Annibal Caracci did not believe 
that a picture could be good, in which there were above twelve figures. It 
was Albano who told our author this; and from his mouth I had it.’’ 

*P. 262. 5P. 86. 6P, 274. 
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Of Titian, his friend and idol, 


Dolee cannot say enough: Né é maraviglia: percioché in 


leqqgiadrissimo maestro. 


costui solo veramente (e sia detto con pace de gli altri 
pittort) st veggono raccolte a perfettione tutte le parti 


eecellenti, che si sono trovate divise in molti.? 


IV. 


| shall treat the doctrine of the Académie de Peinture 
under the three heads enumerated above,? after Roche- 
blave: namely, in its relation to Greek sculpture, in its 
theory of composition, and in its theory of expression. 
In the details of this discussion we not only shall get 
corroborative testimony about the French “ classical 
method,” but also shall find more than one anticipation 
even of such a pioneer as Winckelmann. 

It is no accident that one of the earliest of the Con- 
férences had for its subject la figure principale du groupe 
de Laocoon. On the second of July, 1667, the sculptor 
Gérard van Opstal demonstrated * to the satisfaction of 
the assembled Academicians that this figure, representing 
a man of high birth, a hero, a person of quality, of grand, 
noble, and beautiful form, was a perfect specimen of the 
artistic imitation of “la belle nature.” This statue has 
no equal. It deserves to be studied, it has already been 
studied by the greatest sculptors and painters, as a model 
not only of expressions that cannot be found in a human 
model, but also of beauties that cannot be found in nature. 
“ Tl n’y eut personne qui ne convint que e’est sur ce modéle 


qu’on peut apprendre a corriger méme les défauts qui se 


1P, 280. a ty j 
*Jouin, pp. 19-26. Text as reported by Félibien. 
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trouvent d’ordinaire dans le naturel; car tout y_ paraii 
dans un état de perfection, et tel qu’il semble que la natur 
ferait tous ses ouvrages, s'il ne se rencontrait des obstacles 
qui Vempéchent de leur donner une forme parfaite.” ' 

Van Opstal’s attitude towards Greek sculpture repre 
sented by Laocoin appears to be that of unquestioning 
submission. So was the attitude of the painter Sébastien 
Bourdon in a lecture entitled l'étude de l’antique,” and 
delivered July 5, 1670. Indeed, for Bourdon one ancien 
statue is as good as another, the “ Hercule Commode, par 
exemple, ou bien . . . telle autre statue dont il [le jew 
peintre| se sentirait plus particuli¢rement affecté et qui 
serait plus fraichement imprimée dans sa mémoire.” 
Bourdon holds that the pupil should acquaint himself with 
ihe proportions of ancient statues, should design after 
them, and, when he has designed from a living model, 
should subsequently correct his drawing according to the 
proportions of the marble one. 

Sut such unreasoning subserviency was not the high 
water mark of Academie attainment. In the discussion 
following Philippe de Champaigne’s lecture * on Poussin’s 
Eliézer et Rebecca, January 7, 1668, Le Brun defended 
Poussin against the charge of having too closely imitate: 
the ancients, and said that Poussin “ ayant étudié « 
découvert les véritables effets de la nature, 4 l’envie des 
habiles gens de V’antiquité, il en avait fait comme eux 
un bon choix et un bon usage, et ne pouvait manquer de 
se rencontrer avec leurs idées; que si on ne fait ces dis 
tinctions, on aura l’injustice d’accuser tous les grands 
ouvriers de lantiquité de s’étre copiés lun autre, puisqu’ 
avant pris la nature et la vrai pour modéles, il a falli 
] 


de necessité quwils aient gardé dans leurs figures les mémes 


z 


“P: i. * Jouin, pp. 137-140. ’Jouin, pp. 87-98. 
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yroportions et suivi les mémes prineipes; qua la vérité 


} 


es Grees ont eu de grands avantages sur nous, parce que 
leur pays produisait ordinairement des personnes mieux 
faites que le ndtre, et leur fournissait de plus beaux 
modéles; qu’ils portaient des habits qui ne leur génaient 
point le corps et ne gataient rien & la forme des parties 
apparentes; que méme ces habits ne leur couvraient le 
corps qu’a demi, ce qui donnait la commodité a leurs 
peintres et & leurs sculpteurs d’en mieux observer les beau- 
tés; que, pour plus de facilité, ils avaient incessament de- 
vant les yeux de jeunes esclaves presque tous nus, outre les 
athlétes robustes et bien faits dont les spectacles fréquents 
donnaient & ces excellents ouvriers une ample matiére 
d’étude et de perfection.” ' M. de Champaigne having 
remarked with some surprise that Poussin omitted from 
his picture the camels, that the Scripture narrative ex- 
pressly mentions in connection with the story of Rebecea, 
Le Brun pointed out that this omission was not due to 
ignorance nor to indifference, but was made because the 
camel is not a comely creature. Le Brun continued: 
“ M. Poussin, ayant considéré les espéces partieuliéres des 
sujets qu’il traitait, y supprimait les objets qui a force 
d’étre dissemblables, vy auraient ¢té difformes, et il les re- 
gardait comme de légéres cireonstances qui, ¢tant retran- 
chées, ne faisaient aucun préjudice 4 Vhistoire. II disait 
que la poésie en usait ainsi et ne permettait pas que dans 
un méme sujet lexpression aisGe et familiére du potme 
comique se mélat avee la pompe et la gravité de Vhéroiqne. 


M. Le Brun ajouta encore aux remarques de M. Poussin 


‘Pp. 91f. The agreement of these observations with the reasons given 
by Winckelmann ( Gedanken iiber die Nachahmung, DLD 20, pp. 9-14) why 
the Greeks were a beautiful race, and why, therefore, beauty is more easily 
discoverable in their statues than in nature, is certainly striking. This 
text, however, was not published until 1854 (Jouin, p. 99). 
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que la poésie évitait méme le récit des actions bizarres 
dans un ouvrage sérieux.” ! 
These sentiments show Le Brun very near to Boileau, 





and to du Fresnoy—and correspondingly in advance of 
Vida—in his conception of the sanction of ancient ex 
amples, and quite at one with du Fresnoy in conceiving 
painting as an art of expression like poetry. The bes: 
expounder of painting as an art of expression is, however, 
the painter Henri Testelin in his lecture expression géiv 
rale et particuliére, delivered on June sixth, 1675.° 
Composition for the sake of expression is Testelin’s 
watch-word; and in his view, the painter’s procedure is 
identical with the poet’s. ‘“‘ On dit que le peintre devait 
tellement assujettir toutes les parties qui entrent en la 
composition de son tableau qu’elles concourent ensemble 
a former une juste idée du sujet, en sorte qu’elles puisseni 
inspirer dans l’esprit des regardants des émotions conve- 
nables & cette idée, et que s’il se rencontrait dans la narra- 
tion de l’histoire méme, quelque circonstance qui y fit 
contraire, on la devait supprimer ou si fort négliger qu’elle 
n’y put faire aucune interruption; qu’on peut néanmoins 
prendre une diseréte liberté de choisir des incidents favo- 
rables, ou quelque allégorie qui convienne au sujet pour la 
variété du contraste; mais que l’on doit éviter de faire 
paraitre ensemble des choses incompatibles.”* “ Par 
Vécriture l’on peut bien faire une ample description de 
toutes les cireconstances qui arrivent en une suite de temps, 
lesquelles on ne peut concevoir que successivement ; mais 
quien la peinture l’on doit comprendre tout d’un coup 


1P, 94. 
? Jouin, pp. 153-167. Published in 1680 in the author’s Sentiments des 


plus habiles peintres sur la pratique de la peinture et sculpture. 
SP. 153. 
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lidée du sujet; qu’ainsi un peintre se doit restreindre a 
ces trois unités, a savoir: ce qui arrive en un seul temps; 
ce que la vue peut découvrir d’une seule eillade; et ce 


qui se peut représenter dans l’espace d’un tableau, ot 


Vidée de V’expression se doit rassembler a l’endroit du 
héros du sujet, comme la perspective assujettit tout a un 
seul point.” 1? “ L’ Académie approuvant ces raisonne- 
ments détermina que le peintre se doit attacher aux carac- 
teres qui conviennent A Vidée du sujet et négliger les 
cireonstances qui n'y sont pas absolument essentielles.” * 
The aim being always to bring out the full spiritual con- 
tent of the subject, the painter will not hesitate to join 
angels or allegorical figures to groups of human beings. 
“Ce serait faire une injustice 4 un peintre doué d'un 
excellent génie de Vempécher de joindre lallégorie a 
Vhistoire pour en exprimer les mystéres, lorsqu’on le peut 
faire sans nuire a l’intelligence du sujet; qu'il serait a 
souhaiter, au contraire, que les peintres, en ne négligeant 
rien de ce qui est essentiel 4 leur profession, appliquassent 
leur esprit 4 bien connaitre le sens mystique des histoires 
aussi bien que le littéral, leurs ouvrages en seraient beau- 
coup plus considérables et satisferaient davantage la 
curiosité des amateurs savants.”* “Il y a des fictions 
et des allégories qui conviennent & des sujets saints et 
dautres pour les sujets profanes; chacun sait que les 
corps qu’on attribue aux anges ne sont que des figures 
symboliques, et l’on ne voit personne trouver A redire 
qu’on en représente dans les histoires saintes, d’od l’on 
conclut qu’un peintre peut bien accompagner l’expression 
de son sujet de quelques figures allégoriques pour marquer 
et citer le lieu ot il se rencontre, mais comme par des 


statues qui n’ont nulle part aux mouvements des figures 


1P. 154. *P. 157. 3P, 158. 
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qui expriment le sujet; que, n’ayant que cette sorte de 
langage pour exprimer ses belles conceptions, il ne serai 
pas juste de lui en Oter la liberté; c'est ce qui a fait dir 
que la peinture est une po¢ésie muette et la rhétorique des 


peintres.” | 


¥. 


Roger de Piles published his edition of De art 
graphica seven years before Testelin delivered his lectur 
on expression. But Testelin’s ideas were those of the 
Academy, and by no means date from the year of their 
formulation by him. In many respects de Piles departs 
from the Academie doctrine. For Poussin and ancient 
form he substitutes Rubens and modern color; next to 
Rubens he places van Dyck; and he subjects the Italian 
artists of the Renaissance to a new test of rank according 
to color and expression. His notes to du Fresnoy give 
evidence of considerable independence of judgment at the 
same time that they show a proper respect for the views 
and opinions of his friend and author. De Piles was 
himself a painter, engraver, and diplomat, as well as a 
writer on art. Among his paintings are said to have 
been portraits of Anne Dacier and Nicolas Boileau; ani 
Vitry prefixes to his book an engraved portrait of du Fres- 
noy by him which gives evidence of no little talent. De 
Piles was an artiste écrivain. His most important works 
are, besides the annotated translation of du Fresnoy, a 
Cours de peinture par principes (1708) and an Abrégeé 
de la vie des peintres (1715). 


De Piles begins his notes to du Fresnoy with a “ para 


lel” between painting and poetry, explaining that both 


1P, 158. 
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aim at imitation, aim to excite our passions, to produce 
illusion, to reproduce the heroic, and to eternize heroes.! 


In these aims painting has the advantage over poetry in 


speaking a universal language, and in appealing to the 


supreme sense of sight. The general rule of * imitation ” 
by no means suffices for the painter. Apropos of du Fres- 
noy’s precept of choice (1. 37) de Piles bids us * observe 
here the rock on which the greatest part of the Flemish 
painters have split. Most of that nation know how to 
imitate nature at least as well as the painters of other 
countries; but they make a bad choice in nature itself; 
whether it be that they have not seen the ancient pieces, 
to find those beauties; or that a happy genius and the 
beautiful nature is not the growth of their country. These 
ancient works from their beginning have been the rule 
of beauty.” 7 Ancient statues are more perfect than 
1ature because the sculptors selected beauties from many 
models **to compose from them a beautiful whole... . 
‘Tis also to be presumed that in the choice which they 
made of those parts they followed the opinion of physi- 
cians, who in that time were very capable of instructing 
them in the rules of beauty; since beauty and health 
ordinarily follow each other.” * 

The grounds upon which de Piles upholds the authority 
of the ancients thus appear to be rationalistic enough. 
He even goes a step farther, making, as Vitry observes,* 


a point against Poussin,” but also differentiating between 


'Pp. 82 f. of Dryden’s translation (edition of 1750) from which I quote 
in modernized orthography. 

72. Vas 

*P. 92. Winckelmann also emphasizes the health of the Greeks as a 
prime element in their beauty. Gedanken, DLD 20, p. 12. 

re. 2 

°“*Dans la plupart de ses tableaux le nud de ses figures tient beaucoup 


de la pierre peinte, et porte avec Ini plutét la dureté des marbres que la 
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two arts that Lessing would have done well to avoid con- 
fusing under the common designation of Malerei. ‘“ We 
are here to observe that painters are not obliged to follow 
the antique as exactly as the sculptors; for then the picture 
would savor too strongly of the statue, and would seem to 
be without motion. . . . It therefore becomes the painters 
to make use of those ancient patterns with discretion, and 
to accommodate the nature’ to them in such a manner 
that their figures, which must seem to live, may rather 
appear to be models for the antique than the antique a 
model for their figures.” * 

A long passage on drapery * illustrates the difference 
between sculpture and painting. The ancient sculptors, 
perceiving the awkwardness of large folds and heavy 
materials, which would conceal the lines of the figure and 
necessitate large masses of stone, preferred clinging gar- 
ments of light stuffs which, to be sure, made many wrinkles 
at the extremities and the joints, but allowed the warmth 
of the flesh to be felt through the garment, and made 
possible a number of delicate effects of carving besides. 
The painters, on the contrary, for whom heavy stuffs and 
large masses are only so many more opportunities for 
effective coloring, ‘‘ are bound to imitate the different sorts 
of garments, such as they naturally seem”; whereas those 
‘who have scrupulously tied themselves to the practice of 


the ancients in their draperies have made their works 


délicatesse d’ une chair pleine de sang et de vie’”’ ( Vie des peintres, p. 466). 
Referred to by Vitry, /. ¢. 

'By ‘‘accomodating the nature’’ de Piles means expressing an ideal. 
On a later page (p. 98) he says we must learn ‘‘ to understand what is per- 
fect and beautiful in nature ; to the end that, having found it, we may be 
able to imitate it, and by this instruction we may be capacitated to observe 


those errors which she herself has made and to avoid them.’’ 


2 P. 96. ® Pp. 142 ff. 
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erude and dry; and by this means have found out the 
lamentable secret how to make their figures harder than 
even the marble itself.” 

As to the demand for superior liveliness and mobility 
in painted figures, de Piles does not elsewhere attribute 
a greater repose to sculpture; but he does insist upon 
animation in painting. Commenting upon du Fresnoy’s 
“ formae Veneres fugaces ” (1. 53), he says,’ ** Those fugi- 
tive or transient beauties are no other than such as we 
observe in nature with a short and transient view, and 
which remain not long in their subjects. Such are the 


passions of the soul. There are of this sort of beauties 


which last but for a moment; as the different airs of an 
assembly upon the sight of an unexpected and uncommon 
object ; some particularity of a violent passion ; some grace- 
ful action; a smile, a glance of an eve, a disdainful look, 
a look of gravity, and a thousand other such like things; 
we may also place in the catalogue of these flying beauties 
fine clouds, such as ordinarily follow thunder or a shower 
of rain.” And again:? painting replaces “the history 
before our eyes as if the thing were at this very time 
effectively in action; even so far, that beholding the 
pictures wherein those noble deeds are represented, we 
find ourselves stung with the desire of endeavoring some- 
what which is like that action there expressed, as if we 
were reading it in the history.” The passions of the soul 
sensibly alter the appearance of the body, and it is the 
business of painters in their imitation of bodies to express 
all the degrees and species of passion; “for they will 
make, for example, six persons in the same degree of fear 
who shall express that passion all of them differently. 


And ’tis that diversity of species which distinguishes those 


TP, 99 f. 2P. 106. 
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painters who are able artists from those whom we may cal! 
mannerists, and who repeat five or six times over in th 
same picture the same airs of a head.” ? A picture, which 
is mute, imitates the gestures and actions by means o1 
which mutes express their thoughts and passions.? — Imita 


tion, however, be it repeated, is no servile copying * 


, 


real mutes or other natural creatures or objects; nor 
the method of “those who paint everything by practic: 
without being able to subject themselves to retouch an) 
thing, or to examine by the nature. These last, proper!) 
speaking, are the libertines of painting . . . [who] have 
no other model but a rhodomontado genius, and ver 
irregular, which violently hurries them away.” * Thy 
ultimate test of the validity of a picture is the degre 
of its approach to being a witness to the truth: * thy 





nearer a picture approaches to the truth, the better it is.” ° 

The definition of pictorial truth is the first task to which 
de Piles addresses himself in the Cours de peinture. 
Having declared, “ essence et la définition de la peintur 
est imitation des objets visibles par le moyen de la forny 
et des couleurs,” ® the painter's purpose being de séduir 
nos yeux”; de Piles coneludes, “ il faut que tous ses 
objets peints paraissent vrais . . . . parece que le vrai dans 
la peinture est la base de toutes les autres parties qui relé 
vent l’execellence de cet art”;* “ear toutes les parties 
de la peinture ne valent qu’autant qu’elles portent le carac 


79 


tere de ce vrai’ *—and is then face to face with Pilate’s 


aR. 204. ?P. 133; cf. du Fresnoy, 1. 128. 
2P. 139. *P. 139 f. 5P. 140. 
*P. 3. Ly ae ai cae 2 


*P. 21. De Piles carries his requirement of verisimilitude so far as to 
narrate with evident relish how Rembrandt deceived the passers-by int 
imagining a picture of his servant displayed in a window was the maide: 
herself (p. 10), and to affirm (p. 17) that the essence of painting is ‘ de 


surprendre les yeux et de les tromper, s’il est possible.’’ 
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question, what is truth? Though all men are liars, truth 


“ 


is the goal of all their endeavors. tien n’est bon, rien 


ne plait sans le vrai; c’est la raison, c’est l’équité, c'est 
le bon sens et la base de toutes les perfections, c’est le but 
des sciences; et tous les arts qui ont pour objet limitation 
ne s’exercent que pour instruire et pour divertir les hom- 
mes par une fidcle représentation de la nature.’ ' But 
“ outre ce vrai général qui doit se trouver partout, il y a 
un vrai dans chacun des beaux arts et dans chaque science 
en particulier”; ? and “ je trouve trois sortes de vrai dans 
la peinture: I. le vrai simple; IT. le vrai idéal; IIT. le 
vrai composé, ou le vrai parfait.” 

I. “Le vrai simple... . est une imitation simple 
et fidéle des mouvements expressifs de la nature, et des 
objets tels que le peintre les a choisis pour modéle ... . 
en sorte que les figures semblent, pour ainsi dire, pouvoir 
se détacher du tableau pour entrer en conversation avec 
ceux qui les regardent.” 

II. “Le vrai idéal est un choix de diverses perfec- 
tions qui ne se trouvent jamais dans un seul modéle, mais 
qui se tirent de plusieurs et ordinairement de l’antique.* 
Ce vrai idéal comprend l’abondance des pens¢ées, la richesse 
des inventions, la convenance des attitudes, l’élégance 
des contours, le choix des belles expressions, le beau jet 
des draperies, enfin tout ce qui peut sans altérer le premier 
vrai le rendre plus piquant et plus convenable. Mais 
toutes ces perfections, ne pouvant subsister que dans l’idée 
par rapport & la peinture, ont besoin d’un sujet légitime 
qui les conserve et qui les fasse paraitre avee avantage ; 


et ce sujet légitime est le vrai simple.” + “ Le vrai simple 


+P. 20. *P. 30. 

+“ Ce second vrai, 4 parler dans la rigueur, est presque aussi réel que le 
premier ; car il n’invente rien, mais il choisit partout’’ (p. 46). 

“2. SB. 
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subsiste par lui-meme, c’est |’assaisonnement des perfee- 


tions qui l’accompagnent; ¢’est lui qui les fait goiter 
qui les anime . . . . Il est constant que le vrai idéal tout 
seul méne par une voie tres agréable; mais par laquelle 
le peintre ne pouvant arriver A la fin de son art, est con 
traint de demeurer en chemin, et lunique secours qu'il 
doit attendre pour l’aider & remplir sa ecarriére doit venir 
du vrai simple. Il parait done que ces deux vrais, le vrai 
simple et le vrai idéal, font un composé parfait, dans 
lequel ils se prétent un mutuel secours, avee cette partic) 

larité, que le premier vrai perce et se fait sentir au trayer 

de toutes les perfections qui lui sont jointes.” } 

II. * Le troisiéme vrai, qui est composé du vrai simp) 
et du vrai idéal, fait par cette jonction le dernier achéy 
ment de l’art, et la parfaite imitation de la belle nature. 
C’est ce beau vraisemblable qui parait souvent plus vrai 
que la vérité méme, parece que dans cette jonction le pr 
mier vrai saisit le spectateur, sauve plusiers négligences, 
et se fait sentir le premier sans qu’on y pense. Ce troi 
siéme vrai est un but ot personne n’a encore frappé; on 
peut dire seulement que ceux qui en ont le plus approch¢ 
sont les plus habiles. Le vrai simple et le vrai idéal oni 
été partagés selon le génie et l’édueation des peintres 
qui les ont possédés. Géorgion, Titien, Pordenon, le views 
Palme, les Bassans, et toute l’école vénitienne n’ont point 
en d’autre mérite que d’avoir poss¢dé le premier vrai. FE) 
Léonard de Vinei, Raphael, Jules Romain, Polidore d: 
Caravage, le Poussin, et quelques autres de l’école romaine, 
ont Ctabli leur plus grande réputation par le vrai idéal; 
mais surtout Raphael, qui outre les beautés du vrai id¢a! 


a poss¢dé une partie considérable du vrai simple, et par 


1Pp. 33 f. 
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ce moyen a plus approché du vrai parfait qu’aucun de sa 
nation.” ? 

This exposition, though somewhat lacking in clearness, 
and not a little surprising in its classification of painters 
at the end, is sufficiently notable to have called for more 
attention than it seems to have received.2 The single 
statement, “il y a un vrai dans chacun des beaux arts,” 
running counter as it does to the whole trend of Batteux’s 
book, Les beaux arls réduitts a un meme principe,® con- 
tains in the germ the philosophy of Diderot’s refutation 
of Batteux in the Lettre sur les sourds et muets;* and 
de Piles’s theory of the vrai parfait includes an important 
modification of Aristotle’s definition, and Batteux’s, 
according to which poet and painter are imitators of things 
as theyought to be. At the same time, it is a development of 
Boileau’s all too rationalistie definition, * rien n’est bean 
que le vrai.” ° De Piles reminds one of Daniello’s ming- 
ling of fact and fiction; ® and he describes a kind of style 
that is rooted in actuality, however fantastieally it may 
branch and blossom. For whether we regard de Piles’s vrai 
parfait as the idealization of an individual model, or as the 
colloeation and coalescence of ideal elements with the eom- 
ponent elements of a model irdividual, the product is the 
same: the representation of the truth of nature, which to 
science is abstract, general, and ideal, and in art becomes 
conerete, particular, and real. Or, in de Piles’s words, as he 


x 


continues * to speak of Raphael, “ En effet il parait que 


pour imiter la nature dans sa variété, il se servait pour 





Pp. 34f. ? Bliimner gives it none. ’Paris, 1747. 
*1751. Cf. these Publications, vol. xxu, p. 630. 


® Epitre IX, au marquis de Seignelay, 1. 43. Quoted asa motto by Bat- 
teux on the frontispiece of Les quatres pottiques, Paris, 1771. 


° Cf. supra, p. 53. Pp. 35f. 
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lordinaire d’autant de naturels différents qu’il avait de 
différentes figures 4 représenter; et s'il ajoutait quelque 
chose du sien, ¢’était pour rendre les traits plus réguliers 
plus expressifs, en conservant toujours le vrai et le carac 
tere singulier de son modéle. Quoiqu’il n’ait pas entiér 
ment connu le vrai simple dans les autres parties de la 
peinture, il avait cependant un tel gotit pour le vrai en 





général que dans la plupart des parties du corps qu'il 
dessinait d’aprés nature il les exprimait sur son papier 
comme elles étaient effeetivement, pour avoir des témoins 
de la vérité toute simple, et pour la joindre 4 Vidée qu’i! 
sétait faite de la beauté de l’antique: conduite admirable 
qu’aucun autre peintre n’a tenue aussi heureusement que 
Raphael depuis le rétablissement de la peinture.” For 
purposes of expression some painters have allowed them- 
selves to exaggerate the forms of nature, and have de- 
veloped a manner of treating details—ealled charges 

which is not lacking in impressiveness. ‘‘ Mais ceux qui 
ont une véritable idée de la correction de la simplicité 
réguliére, et de l’élégance de la nature, traiteront de super- 
flu ces charges qui altrérent toujours la vérité”’;? and, 
finally, “les statues antiques, qui ont passé dans tous 
les temps pour la régle de la beauté, n’ont rien de chargé, 
ni rien d’affecté, non plus que les ouvrages de ceux qui 
les ont toujours suivis, comme Raphael, le Poussin, !c 
Dominiquain, et quelques autres.” * For de Piles, then, 
as for Winckelmann, Greek statues are models of beauty, 
and expressions of an ideal of nature in health; and the 
study of them is, if not the only, at least the shortest 
road to the perception of artistic truth. But for de Piles, 
as for du Fresnoy, Le Brun, and Boileau, it is reason that 


?. Sf. *P. 39 f. 
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declares these statues to be models; and the ideas of 
beauty abstracted from them are to be used as guides in 
the selection of beauties from nature, or as elements to be 
combined with the elements of actual persons and things 
within the ken of the painter. 


VI. 


The “man of fine feeling” whom Lessing introduces 
to us at the beginning of Laokoon says of painting and 


poetry “ beyde tiiuschen, und beyder Tiiuschung gefiillt.” 


“ Tauschung,” as August Schmarsow remarks,’ “ klingt 
“uns derber als Illusion, entspricht aber der rationalistischen 
Denkart des 18. Jahrhunderts ebenso wie der niichternen 
Ausdrucksweise des Alltags, aus dessen Durchschnitt sich 
der Mann mit feinem Gefiihle zuniichst heraushebt.” 
Lessing himself, however, in spite of the example of Men- 
delssohn, hardly attained to a clearer conception of artistic 
illusion than that of de Piles.2 De Piles says,* ‘ Les 
autres arts ne font que réveiller l’idée des choses absentes, 
au lieu que la peinture les supplée entiérement, et les rend 
présentes par son essence qui ne consiste pas seulement a 
plaire aux yeux, mais & les tromper.’’ Our modern feel- 
ing revolts at the idea of deception, whether practised 
by Rembrandt with his portrait * or attained in the perfect 
illusion of Zeuxis’s grapes,® or Myron’s cow. Transcend- 
ing for us all the fidelity to nature, and even much of the 
sensuous charm of a picture, is the human appeal of the 


1 Erléuterungen und Kommentar zu Lessings Laokoon, Leipzig, 1907, p. 79. 

*Cf. Karl Lange, Die dsthetische Illusion im 18. Jahrhundert in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Asthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, 1 (1906), pp. 30-43. 

*P. 41. * Supra, p. 96, note 9. 5P. 433. 
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artist expressing himself in his work. But this very 
expression is what de Piles, with Winckelmann, saw in 
works of art; and the capacity to make it is what de Piles 
sought to inculeate in artists; whereas Lessing, combating 
the * Wahrheit und Ausdruck ” which modern painting 
seemed to have erected into its “ erstes Gesetz,” ! inevi 
ably gave to that beauty which he declared to be the ou! 
thing represented by the ancient artist, and to be rey» 
sented by the modern, a formalistie and unaffecting « 
pressionlessness into which only a rationalistic theori 
could be betrayed.? De Piles must answer for the “ aka 
demische Auffassung der Kunst bis zur sechrecklichsten 
Trockenheit fortgetrieben ” which Justi not improperly 
attributes * to some of the things that he did; but in in- 
sisting upon the conception of pictorial symbols as the 


means of artistic expression de Piles was right, and less 


4 


“academic”? than Lessing. Expression * was not only, 


1Laokoon, 111, p. 164. 

? Tbid., 0, p. 155; ef. Nachlass A (Bliimner, p. 370): ‘‘Da Kérper der 
eigentliche Vorwurf der Mahlerey sind, und der mahlerische Werth der 
Kérper in ihrer Schénheit bestehet, so ist es offenbar, dass die Mahlerey 
ihre Kérper nicht schén genug wiihlen kann.’? Mendelssohn protested in 
vain against this conclusion, saying (‘bid.), ‘‘ Dieser Schritt ist mir zu 
kiihn. Die Schinheit der Formen macht vielleicht nicht den ganzen 
malerischen Werth der Kérper aus, denn, wie es scheint, gehdrt die 
Riihrung mit dazu.’”’ Chr. Schrempf has in his book Lessing als Philosoph, 
Stuttgart, 1906, some judicious pages (97-105) of the same tenor. 

3 Winckelmann, 1, p. 298. 

* “Le peintre quia du génie trouve dans toutes les parties de son art une 
ample matiére de le faire paraitre; mais celle qui lui fournit plus 
d’ occasions de faire voir ce qu’il a d’esprit, d’imagination, et de prudence, 
est sans doute l’invention. C’est par elle que Ja peinture marche a pas 
égal avec la poésie, et c’est elle principalement qui attire l’estime des per- 
sonnes les plus estimables, je veux dire des gens d’esprit, qui non contents 


de la seule imitation des objets, veulent que le choix en soit juste pour 
expression du sujet’’ (p. 61). De Piles uses the word ‘‘expression’’ in 
its subjective and objective senses ; i. ¢., (1) ‘“‘ce que j’entends par le mot 
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along with composition, design, and coloring, one of ce 
Piles’s fixed standards for “ academic” judgment, bu 
also the souree of a genuine enthusiasm, and the reason 
or excuse—for an opinion, which Winckelmann also held, 
concerning a practice of painting that Lessing could not 
overthrow: the use of allegory. 

One of the last chapters in the Cours de peinture is a 
Dissertation, ou lon examine si la poesie est preféerabl 
@ la peinture.’ Though given somewhat of an arguimen- 
iative turn, this chapter is essentially a‘ parallel ” between 
the arts, like Lionardo’s, and Drvden’s, and many others 
still to come; and, as might have been expected after the 
edition of du Fresnoy, de Piles, whenever he has in this 
treatise oceasion to refer to poetry, does not fail to treat 
poetry as a sister art to painting. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that de Piles, like du Fresnoy before him, 
nearly always means dramatic poctry when he says simply 
poetry. Thus, the sentence, “nos sens et la raison nous 
disent assez que la poésie ne fait entendre aucun ¢yéne- 
ment que la peinture ne puisse faire voir” ? would per- 


haps deserve Bliimner’s derision,” if de Piles were not 
| 


d’expression n’est pas le caractére de chaque objet mais la pensée du cceur 
humain’’ (p.491) ; and (2) ‘‘le mot d’expression se confond ordinairement 
en parlant de peinture avec celui de passion. IIs different néanmoins en ce 
que, expression est terme général qui signifie la représentation d’ un objet se- 
lon le caractére de sa nature et selon le tour que le peintre a dessein de lvi 
donner pour la convenance de son ouvrage. Et la passion en peinture est 
un mouvement du corps accompagné de certains traits sur le visage qui 
marquent une agitation de ’ame. Ainsi coute passion est une expression, 
mais toute expression n’est pas une passion. D’ot l’on doit conclure qu’ il 
n’y a point d’objet dans un tableau qui n’ait son expression’’ (p. 162). 

1 Cours de peinture, pp. 420-472. Fr; 1 

3 Laokoon, p. 36. Asa matter of fact, Bliimner ridicules a proposition 
that de Piles did not make at al!; in referring to this passage, Bliimner 
inverts it and translates: ‘‘ Unsere Sinne und Vernunft sagen uns, heisst 
es, dass die Poesie jegliches Ereignis deutlich machen kénnte, welches die 
Malerei ihrerseits sehen lassen kinnte’’—a very different story ! 
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evidently thinking of the drama. The specification afte 
the general statement in the following passage ' is further 
evidence of this identification: “ pour les effets que |a 
poésie et la peinture font sur les esprits, il est certain qu 

lune et l’autre sont capables de remuer puissament |e: 
passions ; et si les bonnes piéces de théatre ont tiré et tiren: 
encore tous les jours des larmes de leurs spectateurs, |, 
peinture peut faire la méme chose quand le sujet le de 
mande, et qu’il est, comme nous le supposons, bien ex 

primé.” Hence the propriety of saying? concerning 
poetry and painting, ‘‘ toutes deux conservent exactemen: 
unité de lieu, de temps, et de l’objet.”. De Piles demands 
poetic—let us say dramatic qualities in a picture; and if 
the means of pictorial art be the imitation or representa 
tion of bodies, its end is for him expression, even exposition 
and narration. 

In the study referred to above,* Fechner points out 
that however much authority Lessing’s doctrine may hav: 
attained to in poetics, and however ready esthetic theorists 
may be to recognize its authority in the formative arts 
as well, painters and sculptors themselves have habitually 
disregarded it, and indeed have achieved some of their 
greatest successes in direct violation of Lessing’s prohi- 
bitions. Examples of violent motion and emotion in 
sculpture, and of a naturalism which does not shun even 
the unclean and the ugly in painting are numerous ani 
familiar. Strict logicians are not likely to abate one jo! 
or tittle of Lessing’s contention* “dass nur das dice 
sestimmung einer Kunst seyn kann, wozu sie einzig und 
allein geschickt ist, und nicht das, was andere Kiinste 
ebenso gut, wo nicht besser kinnen, als sie’; and it re- 


1P. 442. *P, 429. SP. 22. 
* Laokoon, Nachlass D, p. 460. 
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mains incontestable that the art which Lessing calls 
“ Malerei” is that which solely and alone is eminently 












4 qualified to represent bodies. But the moment that we ask, 
? for what purpose?—the moment that we consider the 


characteristics of the various arts that Lessing jumbled to- 
gether, it appears that there is almost, if not quite, as much 
difference between sculpture and landscape, as between 
sculpture and poetry; and that, although in a monumental 
statue the artist’s endeavor is undoubtedly to represent a 
body complete and beautiful in itself, the significance of a 
painting may consist in the relation in which bodies stand 





to one another, or in the atmosphere that gives them their 





appealing tone without perhaps allowing them to be seen 





distinetly enough to make possible the perception whether 





they are in themselves beautiful or not.! The objects that 





the painter imitates are always bodies; but for the pur- 





poses of his imitation depicted bodies are, more frequently 





than not, merely the means to expression; and the effect 





for which he strives is the impression made by his work 





as a whole—a psychological phenomenon which finds no 





9 


explanation in the qualities of “ bodies.” * | Feehner dem- 





onstrates that the Aristotelian subjects of esthetic imita- 





tion in general, viz., character, emotion, and action,® are 





subjects for the formative arts; but with different degrees 





of appropriateness for the different arts. Thus, statuary 





is the supreme art for the representation of self-sufficient 





character—whether in the form of typical beauty or of 








1Cf. Schmarsow, op. cit., pp. 60, 69. 

*Cf. Fechner, l. ¢., p. 255. 

ST. ¢., #5n, wddn xal rpdtes ; Poetics, 1, 5; cf. the commentary in S. H. 
Butcher’s edition, London, 1895, p. 116. Cf. also Hermann Baumgart, 
Handbuch der Poetik, Stuttgart, 1887, and the review by R. M. Werner in 
the Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur, xv, 3, (4. Jul., 
1889). 
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individualized personality; reliefs are eminently able to 
represent action,’ as the Pergamenian marbles testify; 
and painting, with its resources of light, shade, and color 
is qualified, as only musie and poetry are besides, to sugges! 
and stimulate emotion. 

It has long since been observed? that Lessing, constrain 
by the fetters of “ imitation,” “sihusion.” “ bodies,” 
“beauty,” could not get away from the objective, forma! 
istic, materialistic notion of “ painting,” and, concent. 
ting his attention upon the most perfect representati 


of the human body in sculpture, saw nothing of tly 


artistic possibilities of landscape painting,* implicit 


condemned the whole Duteh school of genre, practica 
expelled the painters of historical subjects from the tem) 
of the arts, and failed altogether to provide for any other 
sort of beauty than that of isolated and unrelated human 
forms.* “ Schéne Kérper in schénen Stellungen!” 


!The group of Laocoén and his sons is, in a sense, a specimen of high 
relief; it is designed to be viewed only from the front. Cf. Karl Sittl, 
Empirische Studien iiber die Laokoongruppe, Wiirzburg, 1895, p. 36. 

#Cf. Schmarsow, J. ¢., p. 48. 

3 Von den Landschaftsmahlern ; ob es ein Ideal in der Schinheit der 
Landschaften gebe. Wird verneinet. Daher der geringere Werth der 
Landschaftsmahler’’ ( Laokoon, Nachlass A, p. 394). 

‘Lessing inordinately restricts the painter’s range of invention, saying 
(Laokoon, x1, p. 232), ‘Denn da er sahe, dass die Erfindung seine gliin- 
zende Seite nie werden kiénne, dass sein grisstes Lob von der Ausfiihrung 
abhiinge, so ward es ihm gleichviel, ob jene alt oder neu, einmal oder 
unzihligmal gebraucht sey, ob sie ihm oder einem anderen zugehére. Er 
blieb in dem engen Bezirke weniger, ihm und dem Publico geliuffig 
gewordener Vorwiirfe, und liess seine ganze Erfindsamkeit auf die blosse 
Veriinderung in dem Bekannten gehen, auf neue Zusammensetzungen alter 
Gegenstiinde. Das ist auch wirklich die Idee, welche die Lehrbiicher der 
Mahlerey mit dem Worte Erfindung verbinden.’ 
dorn's Betrachtungen iiher die Mahlerey (1762); ef. Justi, Winckelmann, 1, 


’ Lessing refers to Hage- 


pp. 354%. It is manifest that Lessing was far from doing justice to the 


5 Laokoon, XVI, pP- 252. 
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Fechner exclaims,’ “das langweiligste allegorische Ge- 
mialde, wofern es nur schéne Korper in schénen Stellungen 


‘» schéner Landschaft zeigt, wire, ganz im Widerspruch 


mit Lessings Verbot, das Ideal der Malerei; man brauchte 


} 





h ja gar nicht um die Allegorie zu kiimmern, sondern 


kinnte im asthetischen Genuss schwelgen. Eine <Ausie!- 
lung von weiblichen Modellen oder eine Anzahl Nympheu 
ind Gottinnen, von denen sich keine um die andere kiim- 
mert, wiirden allen Anforderungen Lessings an malerische 
Schinheit entsprechen.” But painting, which is a repre 
sentation of a chosen, limited portion of the world in the 
totality of its appearance to the artist’s eve at a given 
time—even a portrait must have a background and a 
frame—gets its beauty from the qualities of the depicted 
scene as a whole, and its significance not from the illusory 
imitation of bodies, but from the suggestiveness of the 
expression which the artist is able to make by means of 
this more or less illusory imitation of bodies as symbols, 
and a more or less taking reproduction of the tone of the 
atmosphere which gives these bodies their sensuous charm.” 

If Lessing’s attempt to partition the field between the 
two sisters thus leads to a curtailment of the rights of one 


of them against which the artistie tradition from Lionardo 





conception of invention in painting that prevailed among the French 


theorists. Whether he knew de Piles’s Cours de peinture or not, I cannot 
say. A translation of this work under the title Finleitung in die Malerey 
aus Grundsitzen was printed at Leipzig in 1760 ; ef. Antiquariats- Katalog 
Nr. 86, Die kleinen Klassiker, Nr. 209, Friedrich Meyers Buchhandlung, 
Leipzig, 1908. Hagedorn had great respect for de Piles. 

'L. ¢., p. 255. 

*In substantial agreement with Fechner, Schmarsow defines painting as 
‘eigene, tiber die plastische Gesialtenbildung hinausgreifende Kunst, die 
eben nicht mehr die Einheit des organischen Kérpers sondern die Einheit 
des Zusammenhangs zwischen den Kiérpern im Raum als ihre besondere 
Aufgabe erkennt’’ (p. 60). 
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to Winckelmann and the artistic practice from Polygnotus 
to Bécklin make eloquent protest, the question migh: 
well be asked whether it were not better to leave them as 
de Piles did in joint possession. De Piles gives to histo- 
rical and landscape painting the first places among th 
varieties of pictorial art. He calls the former “ le genre 
de peinture le plus considérable”;' and though under 
the term “ history ” he includes a great variety of subjects, 
all belong to the realm of invention, and are expressions 
of that which the artist chooses to express. Fondness for 
historical subjects goes hand in hand with the dramatic 
character of painting; landscape* appeals to a more 
idyllic or epic mood. It too is a form of expression, and 
no copy of reality: “ ainsi la peinture, qui est une espoce 
de création, lest encore plus 4 l’égard du paysage.” 

The very imitation de la belle nature which results in the 
vrai parfait,* the emphasis upon subjective purpose im- 
plied in the consideration that the artist exercises choice, 
the constant admonition to the painter to correct the imper- 
fections of nature, and the reiteration of the idea of the 
value of painting as a means of expression—all these 
things reveal to us in de Piles an enthusiast who looks 
upon the art from the opposite point of view to Lessing’s, 
and enable us to understand how he could take the ground 
that Lessing spurned in respect to a means of expression 
that is not at all an imitation of nature, and that makes 
use of forms which, belonging originally to poetry, are 
nevertheless proper subjects for painting so soon as the 
imagination has bodied them forth. One may subscribe 


“ Allegoristerei ” 


to everything that Lessing said about 
and yet maintain that allegory has its place in paint- 


1 Cours de peinture, p. 53; cf. p. 389. 2P. 200. 
o>. 2. ‘P. 34; cf. supra, p. 98. 
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ing. One need not wince even at hearing that allegorical 
painting may easily degenerate into a system of incom- 


prehensible hieroglyphics;* for as Diderot says,’ every 


art has its hieroglyphs; and de Piles is nearer than Les- 
sing to the truth that the “ symbols ” of painting are hardly 
more “natural” than the svmbols of poetry.* De Piles 
declares, to be sure, that words are but the names of 
things, whereas in painting, things themselves are pre- 
sented to the eye;* but on the other hand, he makes 
clearer than Lessing anywhere does that the figures of 
painting are something more than imitations of natural 
objects. The material colors used by the painter are 
the means of utterance for his thoughts: “ce qu’on veut 
appeler partie matérielle dans la peinture n’est autre chose 
que l’exécution de la partie spirituelle qu’on lui accorde, 
et qui est proprement l’effet de la pens¢ée du_peintre, 
comme la déclamation est l’effet de la pensée du poétte.” ° 
Provided, therefore, the purpose of expression is attained, 
allegorical figures are as legitimate as any that the brush 
‘an form. 

De Piles defines allegory as follows: “ invention allé- 
gorique est un choix d’objets qui servent 4 représenter 
dans un tableau, ou en tout, ou en partie, autre chose que 
ce qwils sont en effet’; °® “Vallégorie est une espéce de 
langage qui doit étre commun entre plusieurs personnes, 
et qui est fondé sur un usage recu, et sur l’intelligence 
des livres de médailles”;* it is not the purpose of alle- 


gorical expression to convey its meaning with the unforee- 


1Cf. du Bos, Réflerions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture, 3d ed., 
Paris, 1775, 1, p. 203 ; and Lomazzo, supra, pp. 61 f. 

? Lettre sur les sourds et muets. 

5Cf. R. Haym, Herder, Berlin, 1877, 1, p. 247. 

*P. 471; cf. Lionardo, supra, p. 49. 

5P. 495. *P. 55. 
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ful self-evidence of literalness: “la trop grande facilité 
que l’on trouve 4 découvrir les choses affaiblit ordinaire- 
ment les désirs; et les premiers philosophes ont ecru qu’ils 
devaient envelopper la vérité sous des fables et sous des 
allégories ingénieuses, afin que leur science fait rechereh 
avee plus de curiosité, ou qu’en tenant les esprits appliqués 
elle jetat des racines plus profondes: car les choses font 
d’autant plus d’impression dans notre esprit et dans notre 


, 


mémoire qu’elles exerecent plus agréablement notre atten 


tion. Jésus-Christ méme s’est servi de eette facon din 
struire, afin que les comparaisons et les paraboles tinssent 
ses auditeurs plus attentifs aux vérités qu’elles signi 
fiaient ’’; } in painting there are allegories ‘* dont nous nous 
faisons un plaisir de trouver le sens, ou d’en eritiquer 
Pobseurité ”’;* there are paintings that are entirely alle 


gorical; but “les ouvrages dont les objets ne sont allé 
goriques qu’en partie attirent plus facilement et plus 
agrcablement notre attention, parce que le spectateur qui 
est aidé par le mélange des figures purement historiqucs 
déméle avee plaisir les allégories qui les accompagnent.” 

The process called déméler must, however, not be on 
of insuperable difficulty, and all allegory must have thre: 
qualities: it must be intelligible;* it must be author 
ized; ° and it must be necessary: “ ear tant que l’histoir 
se peut Gclaireir par des objets simples qui Ini appa 

tiennent, il est inutile de chercher des secours étrangers qui 


6 


oernent bien moins qu’ils ne l’embarrassent.” 


* Beziiglich der Allegorie,” says Bliimner,’ “ ist d 


'P. 461; cf. Dolce, p. 242, supra, p. 58. 
at oe *P. 57. oP. tas 


>“ Tautorité la mieux recue pour les allégories est celle de l’antiquité, 





parce qu'elle est incontestable’’ (p. 71). 
°?.. 7 7 Laokoon, p. 37. 
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Piles villig blind.” It might be nearer the truth to call 
him clairvoyant; for he proves himself able to pierce the 
shrouds of many a mystery that batiles ordinary eves; or 
inconsistent; for, although he defines painting as an art 


sui sur une superficie plate imite tous les objets visi- 


le- 


bles,” } “en sorte qu'il [le peintre] est obligé non seu 
ment de plaire aux yeux, mais encore de les tromper en 
tout ce qu'il représente,” ? he is willing in the interest of 


llegory to divest the visible symbol not only of its indi- 


vidual reality, but even of its visibility: ** Et si le peintre, 


dans la vue de s’exprimer avee plus d’élégance, juge a 
propos de représenter les divinités de la fable parmi les 
figures historiques, il faut consid¢rer ces symboles comme 
invisibles, et comme n’y étant que par leur signification 
allégorique.” * This is certainly not a happy expression. 
To speak ill of the bridge that has brought you safely 
over is bad enough; to deny its existence is madness. 
But de Piles’s mind is so intent upon the meaning of 
allegorical figures that he can disregard their appearance. 
He is thinking of subjective expression and impression. 

If poetry and painting are alike, the purposes of poct 
and painter cannot be radically different. In an inter- 
esting discussion of the function of poetry, Spingarn 4 
shows how suecessive writers manipulated the Horatian 
‘prodesse ” and “ delectare,” and remarks that ‘* Min- 
turno (1559) added a third element to that of instruction 
and delight. The function of poetry is not only to teach 
and delight but also to move, that is, beyond instruction 
and delight the poet must impel certain passions in the 
reader or hearer, and incite the mind to admiration of 


what is described.” This third element was, from Alberti 


Pp. 313. 72 Mad 


* Vie des peintres, p. 59. * Op. cit., pp. 47-59. 
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on, one of the most prominent in the esthetics of the 
painters, and is above all conspicuous in the Aretino of 
Dolee (1557). It is no less conspicuous in de Piles, 
De Piles holds that the function of both poetry and pain 
ing is to instruire and plaire; but “ il est certain que lune 
et l'autre sont capables de remuer puissament les pas 
sions” ;' and “la véritable peinture est done celle qui 
nous appelle (pour ainsi dire) en nous surprenant; et « 
n’est que par la force de l’effet qu’elle produit que nous 
ne pouvons nous empécher d’en approcher, comme si e||; 
avait quelque chose & nous dire”; ? “ je conelus que la 
véritable peinture doit appeler son spectateur par la fore: 
et par la grande vérité de son imitation; et que le specta- 
teur surpris doit aller & elle comme pour entrer en con- 
versation avec les figures qu’elle représente.” * Conver- 
sation, however, is an intellectual exercise; and, like the 
true friend of Boileau that he was, de Piles demands that 
painting shall be put upon a parity with poetry because 
it gives, equally with poetry, an opportunity to exercis 
the reason. Painting no less than poetry is an expression 
of thought; and its symbols, like those of poetry, eal] for 
intelligent interpretation, and give pleasure both through 
the perception of what they are and through the under 
standing of what they mean. “Si par le mot de raison- 
nement on entend l’action de l’entendement qui infére une 
chose par la connaissance d’une autre, il se trouve égale 
ment dans la poésie et dans la peinture ” *—a_ propo 
sition which de Piles thereupon demonstrates by an 
interpretation of Rubens’s picture of the birth of Louis 
XITIT, then in the Luxembourg gallery, now in the Louvre. 
Few painters have made bolder use of allegory than 


1P. 442, “. < 
3P. 6; cf. Chambray, supra, p. 69. *Pp. 462 f. 
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Rubens, and the series of pictures in which he gloritied 


the life of Marie de Médicis falls little short of audacity. 
In these, if anywhere, allegory has accepted its greatest 
hazard. Here, if anywhere, reason must come to the aid 
of the senses, or all esthetic pleasure may vanish in 
bewilderment, and the spectator will say with Bliimner 
‘hat allegorical and historical personages are mingled * in 
einer aller Vernunft hohnsprechenden Art.” ! The cool 
and clear-headed Abbé du Bos took this ground, perhaps 
in conscious opposition to de Piles. Du Bos was willing 
that old established allegories should be represented by 
conventional figures which have acquired, so to speak, the 
rights of citizenship among human beings. But “ leurs 
cadets, qui depuis une centaine d’années sont sortis du 
cerveau des peintres, sont des inconnus et des gens sans 
aveu, qui ne méritent pas qu’on en fasse aucune mention. 
Ils sont des chiffres dont personne n’a la clef, et méme 
peu de gens la cherchent.” * Du Bos is especially impa- 
tient with the mingling of allegorical and natural person- 
ages in one and the same scene, since it destroys all illusion 
and takes away all verisimilitude; and he condemns these 
compositions as defeating the very end of painting. Of 
the picture on which de Piles employs his interpretative 
sagacity du Bos says,* “Je suis encore persuadé que le 
magnifique tableau qui représente l’accouchement de Marie 
de Médicis, plairait davantage si Rubens, au lieu du génie 
et des autres figures allégoriques qui entrent dans I’action 
du tableau, y avait fait paraitre celles des femmes de ce 
temps-la qui pouvaient assister aux couches de la reine. 
On le regarderait avec plus de satisfaction, si Rubens 
avait exereé sa po¢sie 4 représenter les unes contentes, les 


1 Laokoon, p. 18. ® Réflerions critiques, 1, p. 194. *P. 297. 
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autres transportées de joie, quelques-unes sensibles ay: 


douleurs de la reine, et d’autres un peu mortifiées de yoir 
un dauphin en France. Les peintres sont poctes, mais 




























leur poésie ne consiste pas tant & inventer des chiméres 
ou des jeux d’esprit, qu’é bien imaginer quelles passion: 
et quels sentiments l’on doit donner aux personnagi 
suivant leur earactére et la situation ot |’on les suppose, 
comme A trouver les expressions propres & rendre « 
passions sensibles, et & faire deviner ces sentiments.” 
There is no denying the reasonableness of these propo 
sitions, which Bliimner quotes with approval; and {! 
2 


conclusion that du Bos reaches after several pages 


further argumentation is sound, if one accepts the pre 

ses. The conclusion is,’ “les tableaux ne doivent pas 
étre des énigmes, et le but de la peinture n’est pas d’exercer 
notre imagination, en lui donnant des sujets embrouillé- 
a deviner. Son but est de nous émouvoir, et par conséque 
les sujets de ses ouvrages ne sauraient étre trop faciles : 
entendre.” This is the very reverse of de Piles’s doc 
trine. How is it with the premises from which du [Bos 
deduced this conclusion, and what would be the effeet 0: 
the conelusion as a precept? What did Rubens seck 

eexpress in this series of pictures? Clearly, it was noi 
beyond his power to do with the literalness of histo 

all that du Bos wished him to have done. But he trie: 
to give an interpretation of the meaning of history in 
figurative form. Into bodies whose very unnaturalnes- 
connects them with the world of the spirit he breathed 
the animation of that poetry which Varchi and Armenini 
valled the soul of things; “ fleshiness” itself in thes 
figures serves to spiritualize each picture taken as a whole; 
and the picture as a whole reveals, or is intended to reveal. 


1P, 212. 
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the divinity that doth hedge a king. The most eloquent 
of Rubens’s admirers in our own time thus elucidates the 
artist’s motives: “In den Geschichten der Maria von 
Medici fiihrt er die Gottheiten und allegorischen Personen 
als die eigentlich treibenden Kriafte mitten unter den Men- 
schenkindern seiner Tage vor, und erreicht so eine Hi- 
storiographie nach den Anschauungen der Gesellschaft, fiir 
die er schafft, wie sie bei einer Trennung beider Klassen 
yon Wesen gar nicht méglich gewesen wire. Die ganze 
Erklirung bevorzugter Menschenschicksale, deren Bahnen 
in den Sternen geschrieben stehen und dort von der Hand 


der Vorsehung vorgezeichnet sind, findet in diesem Ge- 
mildezyklus ihren Ausdruck, wie Schiller sie seinem Wal- 


lenstein in den Mund zu legen versucht.”” And the sen- 
sible Sir Joshua Reynolds reminds us of two other points 
of view from which to judge these and similar allegor- 
ical paintings. In his seventh Discourse * Reynolds says 
of Rubens, ‘if the artist considered himself as engaged 
to furnish this gallery with a rich, various, and splendid 
ornament, this could not be done, at least in an equal 


1Schmarsow, J. ¢., p. 73. 

*Cf. E. G. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses, Chicago, 1891, p. 
187. Reynolds’s Discourses, which he delivered as President of the Royal 
Academy between the years 1769 and 1790 are among the best expositions 
in English of the art of painting in its more general bearings. Reynolds 
speaks, like Corneille, in his discourses on the drama, with the authority 
and modesty of knowledge and successful experience. Towards the litera- 
ture of the subject that we have discussed his attitude is critical, especially 
towards thatepart of it which emphasizes genius, or any other irrational 
element. He does not belong, therefore, in the category of those whose 
theories are developments of a tradition based upon subserviency to author- 
ity ; but is, like hisfriend Burke, whose treatise on the Sublime he esteemed 
so highly, an independent, empirical philosopher. He even denies that 
painting is an art of imitation. Although he did not begin his discourses 
until three years after the publication of Laokoon (1766), he seems to have 
had no knowledge of Lessing’s work. 
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degree, without peopling the air and water with these 
allegorical figures; he therefore accomplished all that he 
purposed.” And secondly, “what has been so often 
said to the disadvantage of allegorical poetry—that it is 
tedious and uninteresting—cannot with the same pro 
priety be applied to painting, where the interest is of a 
different kind. If allegorical painting produces a greater 
variety of ideal beauty, a richer, a more various and <i 
lightful composition, and gives to the artist a greater 
opportunity of exhibiting his skill, all the interest he wishes 
for is accomplished; such a picture not only attracts but 
fixes the attention.” 

It is of less immediate moment for us to seek an agree- 
ment upon the sanctions of allegory’ than to understand 
the kind of painting that de Piles and his compeers equated 
with poetry. For de Piles, painting was so far from being 
an imitation of bodies that it tended to become even in- 
corporeal; and when he said “ Ut pictura poesis ” he was 
as far as possible from advocating a frosty versified des- 
cription of external nature. His “ parallel”? is indeed 
more traditional than original. He makes little attempt to 
distinguish between the arts: painting and poetry differ, he 
says, only in practice and execution ; * but his idea that pic- 
torial execution is more difficult than poetic execution * is 
also Lessing’s in Laokoon;* he has the ideas of suecession 
and coexistence as clearly in mind ® as Lessing has; and, as 
it were in spite of himself, he admits a certain difference in 


'Cf. H. Bliimner, Laokoon-Siudien, 1, Freiburg, 1881; reviewed by Veit 
Valentin in the Beiblatt zur Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, Nr. 37, June 8, 
1882; V. Valentin, Kunst, Symbolik und Allegorie, in the Zeitschrift afore- 
said, xvi (1883), pp. 120 ff., 145 ff. ; Schmarsow’s books referred to /. ¢., 
p- 115; and Volkelt, J. ¢., p. 405. 

? Cours de peinture, pp. 420-472. 3P. 444, 

*P, 422 f. § x1, p. 231. ®Pp. 449. 
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the kind of subjects appropriate for poetry and painting: ' 
“Ja principale fin du poéte est d’imiter les mours et 
les actions des hommes: la peinture a le méme objet ; mais 
elle y va d’une maniére bien plus étendue; car on ne peut 
nier qu’elle n’imite Dieu dans sa toutepuissance: c'est 
j dire, dans la création des choses visibles.” And on the 
other hand,” *“ Je sais bien que l’on peut attribuer a la 
parole des expressions que la peinture ne peut suppléer 


qu’imparfaitement: mais je sais bien aussi que la poésie 


est fort Gloignée d’exprimer avee autant de vérité et 
d’exactitude que la peinture tout ce qui tombe sous le sens 
de la vue. Quelque description que la po¢sie nous fasse 
d'un pays, quelque soin qu'elle prenne 4 nous représenter 
la physionomie, les traits, et la couleur d’un visage, ces 
portraits laisseront toujours de l’obscurité et de lincerti- 
tude dans l’esprit et n’approcheront jamais de ceux que 
la peinture nous expose.” This is an unmistakable warn- 
ing against “ die Schilderungssucht in der Poesie.” * 


VII. 


Dryden’s Parallel of Poetry and Painting is described 
by Ker * as “ in the main a statement of the case for ideal- 
ism in art, with the implication that the true following 
of nature in art is to discover the ideal and to neglect the 
distractions of the manifold particulars of experience.” 
After a few prefatory words concerning himself, Dryden 
begins with a fairly full summary of Bellori’s “ Idea of 


'P, 452. ?Pp. 468 f. 

*Bliimner can hardly have had these sentences in mind when he wrote 
of de Piles’s ‘‘ parallel’’ between the arts: ‘‘Hier ist freilich von Einsicht 
in ihr gegenseitiges Verhiiltnis keine Rede’’ ( Laokoon, p. 36). 

*L. c., 1, p. Lxviii. 
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a painter,” and then proceeds with what is practically a 
running commentary upon du Fresnoy’s poem, showing 
how the rules of one art find application in the practice 
of the other. The most significant of his remarks are par- 
ticular applications of these rules—including confessions 
about his own works ;—and on the general theory of either 
poetry or painting he has little to add to the traditional 
doctrine. It is noteworthy, however, that he departs from 
du Fresnoy’s assimilation of painting to dramatic poetry, 
and finds room for other expressions in painting than 
those of nature idealized. Thus, the ideal of perfect hu 
manity seems to him to belong only to the characters in 
epic poetry; so that the painter’s representations of the 
ideal stand closer to the epic than to the drama. For 
“the perfection of . . . . stage-characters consists chieily 
in their likeness to the deficient faulty nature, which is 
their original ” ; ? and “ this idea of perfection is of little 
use in portraits.” * But like the writer of tragedies, 
comedies, and farces, the painter may represent persons 
and scenes that are more or less noble, or even grotesque 
and merely amusing.* “ The principal end of painting 
is to please, and the chief design of poetry is to instruct. 
In this the latter seems to have the advantage of the 
former; but if we consider the artists themselves on both 
sides, certainly their aims are the very same; they would 
both make sure of pleasing, and that in preference to 
instruction.” ° As to ideal imitation, Dryden holds, with 


1“ There is scarce a frailty to be left in the best of them, any more than 
is to be found in the divine nature’’ (Ker, u, p. 271). Dryden was then 
working on his translation of Virgil. 

*P. 125. 5 Tbid. 

*P. 132. 5P, 128. 
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Boileau and others, that the esthetic pleasure which it 
gives is due to its being a representation of the higher 


truth of nature.! 


VIII. 


Among the many writers on painting and poetry in the 
eighteenth century, two, du Bos and Batteux, expressly 
committed themselves to faith in the nostruin Ut pictura 
poesis. But since I have elsewhere * briefly animadverted 
to them, and their importance has been adequately set 
forth by Bliimner ® and others, I shall pass over them and 
not a few other theorists who might be examined in con- 
nection with this subject; and shall bring my study to a 
close with the consideration of a man who stands in par- 
ticularly intimate relation to de Piles, the painter Antoine 
Coypel. His Discours prononcés dans les conférences de 
Académie royale de Peinture et de Sculpture,* though 
known to Lessing,® have been disregarded by Bliimner. 

Coypel was not only a devoted friend of Roger de Piles,*® 
but also an ardent admirer of Boileau. He relates * how 
Boileau encouraged him to publish the poem L’esthétique 
du peintre which, long before, he had composed in the 
form of an epistle to his son,* and to write the series of 
dissertations on various texts from it which he read before 


1Cf. p. 137. 

*Cf. these Publications, vol. xxu1, pp. 621-630. 

5 Laokoon, pp. 39-45. 

* Paris, 1721 ; ef. Jouin, pp. 215-368. 

5 Laokoon, Nachlass D, p. 469. 

*Coypel designed the frontispiece to de Piles’s Abrégé de la wie des 
peintres, 

TJouin, p. 367. 

*Charles Antoine, known both as a painter and as a dramatist ; cf. Les- 
sing’s Theatralische Bibliothek, 4. Stiick, 1758. 
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the Académie de Peinture and subsequently, as we ha 
said, published in 1721. The first discourse’ in thi: 
volume was designed as a preface, and is a rhapsody « 
“excellence de la peinture.” It contains little thai 
new or remarkable, but may fairly be taken as a corroly- 
ration of de Piles.2 When, therefore, Coypel protests tha: 
by the word painter he means creative artist and not artisan 
in colors; that painting as well as eloquence is qualitied 
to treat subjects from the realm of the mind or the heart; 
that “elle sait par les allégories donner A des choses 
visibles des images corporelles qui les font voir au mény 
temps aux yeux et 4 l’esprit ”;* that “il est vrai qui 
peinture et la poésie sont deux sceurs, et que ce qui co 
vient 4 l’une convient également 4 l’autre; méme enthov 
siasme, méme génie, mémes principes ” ; * and that in both 
poetry and painting there is produced a “ concert parfai: 
qui enchante les yeux, l’esprit, imagination et le eceur ” * 
—we may rest assured that painting so understood was an 
art of expression and not one of mere representation: 
and that it was so understood by de Piles and by Boileau. 

For if Coypel differs at all from de Piles, it is in th 
direction of greater likeness to Boileau. L’esthétique du 
peintre quotes from Boileau, just as De arte graphica 
quotes from Horace; it puts a little more stress than 
put by either du Fresnoy or de Piles upon reason: 
restates de Piles’s idea of le vrai parfait: 

“Le dessin élégant de l’antique sculpture, 
Joint aux effets naifs que fournit la nature’’ &— 


1 Read to the Academy Dec. 7, 1720; Jouin, pp. 215-229. 

7 J’étais toujours le confident de ses ouvrages 4 mesure qu’il les pro- 
duisait. Cette confiance, autant utile qu’agréable pour moi, m’engagea ! 
quelque retour’’ (Jouin, p. 367). 

*P. 226. +P. 220. 

SP. 220. ® LI. 89, 90. 
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but its supreme commandment is (ll. 175 f.): 


‘¢ Puisez dans le vrai seul le solide et le beau, 
Que la raison partout guide votre peinceau.”’ 


The comments which in the form of discours follow the 


epitre confirm the impression given by the verses, that 


Coypel sought to be for the painter what Boileau had been 
for the poet, a rationalizing legislator. Boilesu is ** ’Hor- 
ace de nos jours”;? “et e’est la raison méme qui parle 
par sa bouche.” * “ En effet, ne voyons-nous pas tous les 
jours que les mémes traits qui ont le plus frappé les 
hommes dans les ouvrages des modernes sont ceux mémes 
qui ont fait admirer les chefs-d’ceuvres des grands maitres 
de Vantiquité? Car le bon sens et la raison sont de tous 
les siécles et de tous les temps, et la vérité ne doit ¢tre 
qu'une.” * Coypel, then, entered into full possession of 
Boileau’s “ highest contribution to the literary criticism 
of the neo-classical period ” ;* and when he says,° “ le grand 
peintre doit étre pocte,” and shows how in the six ele- 
ments, “un événement convenable et important, ... la 
fable, les meeurs, la direction, la décoration, et la mu- 
sique,’ ° a heroie picture is like a tragedy, we cannot 
suppose him carried away by any visionary enthusiasm, 
but must credit him with sober earnest in the identification 
that du Fresnoy and de Piles also made of painting and 


the drama. 


TX. 


The Vorrede to Lessing’s Laokoon contains in condensed 
form a number of ideas more fully elaborated in one of 
the preliminary sketches preserved as Nachlass A.* Les- 


1P, 305. =P. 270. $P. 303. 
*Spingarn ; cf. supra, p. 78. SP. S77. 
*P, 239. 7Bliimner, pp. 357 f. 
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sing speaks here of the tendency to Schilderungssucht and 
Allegoristerei which has resulted from imperfect demar- 
cation of the fields of painting and poetry, and continues, 
“‘ Ausser diesen Verleitungen der Dichter und Kiinstler 
selbst, haben die seichten Parallelen der Poesie und Mah- 
lerey auch den Criticus 6fters zu ungegriindeten Urtheilen 
verfiihret, wenn er in den Werken des Dichters und Mah- 
lers iiber einerley Vorwurf, die darinn bermerkten Abwei- 
ehungen von einander zu Fehlern machen wollen, die er 
dem einen oder dem andern, nachdem er entweder mehr G; 

schmack an der Dichtkunst oder Mahlerey hat, zur Las: 
geleget. Und diesen ungegriindeten Urtheilen wenigstens 
abzuhelfen, diirfte es sich wohl der Miihe verlohnen, die 
Medaille auch einmal umzukehren, und die Verschiedenhei: 
zu erwagen, die sich zwischen der Dichtkunst und Mah- 
lerey findet, um zu sehen, ob aus dieser Verschiedenheit 
nicht Gesetze folgen, die der einen und der andern eigen- 
thiimlich sind, und die eine 6fters néthigen, einen ganz 
andern Weg zu betreten, als ihre Schwester betritt, wenn 
sie wirklich den Titel einer Schwester behaupten, und 
nicht in eine eyfersiichtige nachaffende Nebenbuhlerin 
ausarten will.” There can be no doubt that it was high 
time, in Germany at any rate, to distinguish, instead of 
comparing, or seeking reasons for preferring one art. to 
the other. Nor can there be any question that many of 
the “ parallels” were indeed shallow. But not every one, 
and not any in all respects. The very worst does not 
mean by its Ut pictura poests to encourage the poet to a 
lifeless enumeration of the parts of bodies, or to any other 
inexpressive copying of reality. In saying Ut pictura 
poesis most of them mean Ut poesis pictura; and the kind 
of painting so likened to poetry is no inappropriate illus- 
tration of a poetic process. Among the artists and theo- 
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rists whose works we have examined there was hardly one 
who did not know more about poetry than Lessing knew 
about painting. We get from Laokoon and from Bliim- 
ner’s historical introduction an ex-parte presentation of 


their ease by opponents of their doctrine. Letting the 


painters speak for themselves, we acquire increased respect 


for their intentions, and many times a new opinion of 
their insight, whatever we may think of the pictures that 
they produced or praised. We get, furthermore, a better 
conception of Laokoon as the descendant of a long and not 
ignoble ancestry ; and our admiration for Lessing and his 
critical method ' rises to the piteh of our esteem for those 
whom he opposed, and who, without method, were often 
unable to formulate, as he formulated, practical rules of 
immediate applicability to practical problems. The poet 
and the painter alike could not but profit by the caution 
that Lessing gave them concerning the limits of their re- 
spective arts. If these limits were too narrow, the limits 
drawn by Lessing’s predecessors were generally too wide. 
A reconsideration of the whole matter ought, finally, to 
induce in us a catholic spirit towards questions which are 
many-sided and difficult, and which the unaided reason 
is perhaps not competent to settle. 


Witu1aM Guitp Howarp. 


'Cf. W. Wundt, Lessing und die kritische Methode, in Essays,? Leipzig, 
1906, pp. 417-440; and W. Dilthey, Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, Leip- 
zig, 1906, pp. 22-42. 





IV.—CHAUCER’S LEGEND OF MEDEA. 
I. 


In the Prologre to the Man of Law’s Tale we are told 
that any one who will read Chaucer’s Legend of Go 
Women may see— 


The crueltee of thee, queen Medea, 
Thy litel children hanging by the hals 
For thy Jason, that was of love so fals; 


but when one turns to the Legend of Medea, one looks in 
vain for the promised bit of sensationalism. In_ the 
closely related Legend of Hypsipyle, to be sure, the un 
happy Lemnian queen prophetically prays— 


That she, that had his herte yrafte her fro, 
Moste finden him to her untrewe also, 
And that she moste bothe her children spille.’ 


In the Legend of Medea, however, Medea’s slaughter of 
her children is not even hinted at. There the story of her 
fortunes is concluded with the lines: 


For as a traitour he is from her go, 

And with her lafte his yonge children two, 

And falsly hath betrayed her, allas! 

And ever in love a cheef traitour he was; 

And wedded yit the thridde wyf anon, 

That was the doghter of the king Creon. (1656-1661 


‘LL. G. W., 1572-4. Chaucer’s lines are based on Ovid’s Epistle 
of Hypsipyle, Heroides, 6, 159-160: 
Quam fratri germana fuit miseroque parenti 
Filia, tam natis, tam sit acerba viro. 
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All the cruelty of Queen Medea is suppressed. Not only 
is Chaucer silent as to the murder of her children; he 
breathes no hint of her vengeance on her rival, ‘ the doghter 
of the king Creon’; nor does he touch on the earlier epi- 
sode of her barbarous murder of Absyrtus. It is not 
the cruelty of Medea, but her kindness, which is em- 
phasized : 

This is the meed of loving and guerdoun 

That Medea received of Jasoun 


Right for her trouthe and for her kindenesse, 
That loved him better than herself, I gesse. ( 1662-1665.) 


Whatever knowledge Chaucer may have had 6f Medea’s 


story, it is clear that when he wrote his Legend he made 


her conform to the type of noble womanhood ill-entreated, 
represented by his other heroines. It was essential to the 
unity of his plan that Jason and not Medea should be 
presented as cruel and unnatural. 

For so striking a disparity between the Legend of Medea 
and the Man of Law’s allusion to it one is driven to seck 
an explanation. The only explanation hitherto suggested, 
so far as I know,' was offered many years ago by Professor 
Lounsbury.” ‘It would be in full consonance,’ he says, 
‘with all the known facts to assume that when Chaucer 
wrote the prologue to the Man of Law’s tale he had not 
written the account of Medea which has come down to 
us; and that when it was written it came to be something 
different from what he had purposed to make it originally. 
The most that can be claimed for this explanation is that 
it is possibly true, and not improbable in itself. Still, it 
has nothing in its favor that can strictly be called evi- 


*The disparity is briefly noticed by Bech, Anglia, 5, 374-5. 
? Studies in Chaucer, 1, 418. 
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dence.’ To this suggestion Professor Tatlock, in his ad- 
mirable work on The Development and Chronology of 
Chaucer’s Works, refers in a footnote as a ‘ hint which 
can hardly be taken up.’ When the present writer began 
to interest himself in this question, he had forgotten tha: 
Professor Lounsbury had noticed it. If he persists in 
taking up the hint, it is because he believes that he has 
something to advance in its favor which may fairly be 
valled evidence. 

The Man of Law’s reference to the story of Medea no: 
only misrepresents Chaucer’s handling of the theme in hi: 
Legend, but in an important detail is at variance with 
classical tradition as well. That Medea, in a passion of 
jealous rage at Jason’s desertion of her for another bride, 
slew the two sons whom she had borne to him, Chauce: 
might have learned from a number of sources easily acces- 
sible to him; but in the choice of ‘ hanging by the hals’ a: 
the particular means of their murder, he has cut loose from 
tradition.” In Euripides * and in Seneea * Medea slays 
her children with a sword. Ovid specifically says: ‘ San 
guine natorum perfunditur impius ensis.’* More det 
nitely yet, Diodorus says that she cut the throats of her 
sons.° Medea is commonly represented in ancient ari 


* London, Chaucer Society, 1907, p. 175. Since this article was 
written, the hint has been taken up by Miss E. P. Hammond in her 
Chaucer, A Bibliographical Manual, New York, 1908, p. 252. She 
advances no evidence in its favor, but seems ready to accept it o1 
Lounsbury’s authority. 

? This discrepancy Lounsbury failed to notice. Bech was awa: 
of it, apparently, though he makes nothing of it: ‘ Die auch sonst 
ungenaue ungabe gemacht wird: Thy litel children hanging by t! 
hals.’ Anglia, 5, 375. 

* Medea, 1278. * Medea, 1006. 

* Metamorphoses, 7, 396. 

8 Amrocgpdta, Bibliotheca Historica, 4, 54, 7. 
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grasping an unsheathed sword.! In Apollodorus*? and 
Hyginus * the manner of death is not specified. The 
former is content with the general term aéxtewe and 
the latter with interfecit. I have been able to find in 
classical authors no suggestion of any death for Medea’s 
children other than that by the sword. 

But Chaucer’s acquaintance with classic myth was in 
many eases derived at second hand, from medieval rather 
than ancient sources. Among these sources the Roman de 
la Rose plays an important part, and here we find a version 
of Medea’s crime which approaches somewhat nearer to 
that suggested by the Man of Law. At the conclusion of 
an epitome of Jason’s story which fills 34 lines Jean de 
Meun says of Medea: 


Dont ses enfans, quant el le sot, 
Por ce que de Jason les ot, 
Estrangla de duel et de rage, 
Dont el ne fist mie que sage, 
Quant el lessa pitié de mére 

Et fist pis que marastre amére.* 


If strangling is not the same as ‘ hanging by the hals,’ 

is at least nearly related. Moreover, the * crueltee’ 
of Medea, the trait so conspicuously absent from Chanu- 
cer’s Legend, is sufficiently emphasized here. In the line: 
‘Por ce que de Jason les ot,’ one is tempted to see the 


} 
is 


suggestion of the Man of Law’s ‘ For thy Jason that w: 


- 
f ] 
ii 


a) 


ove so fals.’ Chaucer’s familiarity with the Roman de 


la Rose, as shown by his repeated bororwings from it, was 


1 Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums. 
902-8, 

? Bibliotheca, 1, 9 

® Fabulae, 25. 


* Roman de la Rose, ed. Michel, 14198-14203. 


28. 


’ 
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minute and thorough. In view of these facts it looks as 
though the Man of Law’s allusion to Medea, which pur- 
ports to refer to Chaucer’s Legend of Medea, is in reality 
indebted to the Roman de la Rose.’ This probability | 
shall try to strengthen by further considerations. 

To do this it will be necessary to see the extent of 
Chaucer’s acquaintance with the myth of Medea and 
Jason, and the sources from which this acquaintance was 
drawn. Apart from the Legend of Good Women itself 
and from the Man of Law’s allusion to it, I find in Chan- 
cer’s works six references to the story, of which five ar 
in poems written earlier than the Prologue to the Legend. 
Two of these are mere mentions of Medea as a sorceress, 
and in each of these cases her name is coupled with that 
of Ciree. In the House of Fame among the ‘ magiciens 
and tregetours ’ who throng the palace of Fame, 


Ther saugh I thee, queen Medea, 

And Circes eke, and Calipsa; 

Ther saugh I Hermes Ballenus, 

Lymote, and eek Simon Magus. (3, 181-4.) 


In the Knight's Tale, in deseribing the temple of Venus, 


Chaucer savs: 


For soothly, al the mount of Citheroun, 
Ther Venus hath hir principal dwelling, 
Was shewed on the wal in portreying, 
With al the gardin, and the lustinesse. 
Nat was foryeten the porter Ydelnesse, 

Ne Narcisus the faire of yore agon, 

Ne yet the folye of king Salamon, 

Ne yet the grete strengthe of Hercules— 


1It would be interesting to know whence Jean de Meun’s 


, 


trangla is derived. This I have not been able to determine. 
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Th’ enchauntements of Medea and Circes— 
Ne of Turnus, with the hardy fiers corage, 
The riche Cresus, caytif in servage. (A 1936-1946.) 


The moral is drawn that neither wisdom, nor riches, nor 
sleight, nor strength, nor hardiness can hold equality with 
love; for all these persons were caught in love’s snare till 


they eried ‘alas!’. This passage, for which there is no 


parallel in the Teseide, is in its dramatis persone strongly 


suggestive of the Roman de la Rose. The coupling of 
the names of Medea and Circe here and in the lines just 
quoted from the [/ouse of Fame seems to point to a 
particular passage in the Roman. As an example of the 
folly of trusting in sorcery and necromancy, Jean de Meun 


reminds us that— 


Onques ne pot tenir Médée 

Jason por nul enchantement; 

N’one Circé ne tint ensement 

Ulixes qu’il ne s’enfoist, 

Por nul sort que faire poist. (15350-4.) 


The enchantments of Medea and Circe in the passage from 
the Anight’s Tale could not save them from the snare of 
love; here their enchantments were not strong enough to 
hold their lovers faithful. As a further link between this 
passage and that quoted from the House of Fame we may 
notice that Jean de Meun mentions * Balenus ne sa 
science ’ only four lines above the passage just cited. This 
‘Balenus,) as Skeat has pointed out,! is identical wi 
the ‘ Hermes Ballenus’ of Chaucer. 

Still another Medea allusion in the House of Fam 
may be attributed, for its suggestion at any rate, to the 
Roman de la Rose. After the long account of Dido a: 

*Oxford Chaucer, 3, 272 


9 
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ihe beginning of the poem, Chaucer tells in nine lin 


the story of Phyllis and Demophon, and then goes on 


Eek lo! how fals and reeccheles 

Was to Briseida Achilles, 

And Paris to Oenone; 

And Jason to Isiphile; 

And eft Jason to Medea; 

And Ercules to Dyanira; 

For he lefte hir for lole, 

Chat made him cacche his deeth, pardee. (1, 397-404 


liumediately after this the story of Theseus and Ariad 
is reeounted in twenty-two lines. One of the sect) 
into which the Roman de la Rose is divided! opens 

the story of Dido in thirty-seven lines, which is follo 
successively by the story of Phyllis in four lin 
(Enone in fourteen lines, and of Medea in thirty 
lines,* all told to illustrate the perjury of lovers. 
much must not be made of the identical order of the 
lists, because for that Ovid is in part responsible. 1 
in the //eroides Dido's epistle is number seven, and Ja 
than the epistles of Phyllis (II), Briseis (111), x 
(Enone (V), whereas the Carthaginian queen heads ¢! 
list both in Chaucer and in Jean de Meun. It seems fai 
to assume that when Chaucer had completed his lo 
account of Dido, he added the passage we are conside: 
ing, with its further instances of lovers’ perjuries, becats 
Jean de Meun’s similar procedure came to his mind. ‘Th 
assumption is strengthened by a clear case of verbal bo 
rowing. Chaucer’s synopsis of the story of Demophou 


and Phyllis runs as follows: 


* Beginning at line 14115. 
It is in this passage that we find the account of Medea strangling 


2 


her children, already quoted. 
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Lo, Demophon, duk of Athenis, 

How he forswor him ful falsly 

And trayed Piillis wikxedly, 

The kinges doghter was of Trace, 

And falsly gan his ferme pace; 

And when she wiste that he was fals 

She heng hirself right by the hals. (H. F., 1, 388-394.) 


Jean de Meun says: 


Philis ausine tant atendi 
Demophon, qu’ele se pendi 
Por le terme qu'il trespassa, 


Dont serement et foi cassa. (14152-5.) 


Apart from the general similarity of the two passages, 
the likeness between Chaucer's ‘ gan his terme pace’ and 
the French * Por le terme qu il trespassa’ is too striking 
to be an aceident.' Ovid merely Savs: 2 * Ultra promis- 
sum tempus abesse.’ 

There is another allusion to the story of Phyllis in the 


Book of the Duchess, lines 728-731, in which Demophon 


is said to have * broke his terme-day.’ Though the simi- 


larity of phrase is less striking than that which we have 


just noticed, it is sufficiently conclusive in a poem so satu- 
rated with the Roman de la Rose as is the Book of the 
Duchess. And here again in closest conjunction with 
Phyllis we find Queen Dido (line 732) and Medea. The 
mysterious knight has been bitterly lamenting his loss, 


when Chaucer says to him: 


And ye for sorwe mordred yourselve, 
Ye sholde be dampned in this cas 


3y as good right as Medea was, 


‘Skeat has pointed out Chaucer’s indebtedness for this phrase, 
Oxford Chaucer, 3, 252. 


? Heroides, 2, 2. 
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That slow hir children for Jason; 
And Phyllis also for Demophon 
Heng hirself, so weylawey! 

For he had broke his terme-day 
To come to hir. (724-731.) 


Here for the first time, and for the only time save in 
the Man of Law’s Prologue and in the Legend of H ypsi 
pyle, allusion is made to Medea’s slaughter of her children. 
Again Chaucer’s lines clearly rest upon Jean de Meun’s 

Dont ses enfans, quant el le sot, 

Por ce que de Jason les ot, 

Estrangla de duel et de rage. (14198-14200.) 


For the more definite estrangla Chaucer has substituted 
the vaguer word slow.! 

The next allusion which must be considered is also in 
the Book of the Duchess. Chaucer is describing th 
room in which he dreamed that he awoke: 


For hooly al the storie of Troye 

Was in the glasing ywrought thus, 

Of Ector and king Priamus, 

Of Achilles and Lamedon, 

Of Medea and of Jason, 

Of Paris, Eleyne, and Lavyne. (326-331.) 


Vague as this allusion is, it is significant because of its 
context. We have seen that in all the allusions considered 
hitherto the suggestion came from the Roman de la Rose; 
but here we find Chaucer associating the story of Medea 


with those of Hector and Priam, Achilles and Lamedon, 


as part of the ‘storie of Trove.’ There indeed in t 


1Qne may notice here also the similarity between ‘for Jason’ 


and * Por ce que de Jason les ot.’ Cf. above, p. 127. 
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romance of Troy the story of Jason and Medea may be 
found, told at length as an introductory episode to the 
first destruction of Troy, in Benoit de Ste. More and in 
Guido delle Colonne. That Chaucer knew where the story 
was to be found does not, of course, prove that he had 
read it. He alludes often enough to books that he has 
never read, as do we moderns also. There is nothing in 
the present allusion, nor in those we have been consider- 
ing, to suggest that Chaucer had read either Benoit’s 
version of the tale or Guido’s till he came to write his 
Legend. Indeed Jason’s desertion of Medea for another 
bride, the phase of the myth which the Roman de la Rose 
makes prominent, is barely touched on by Benoit: 


Grant folie fist Medea: 

Trop a le vassal aamé, 

Quant por lui let son parenté, 
Son pére et sa mére et sa gent; 
Puis l’en avint molt malement. 
Car si com li auctors reconte 
Puis la lessa a molt grant honte: 
Elle Vot gari de la mort, 

Puis la lessa; si fist grant tort. 


Guido’s statement is still vaguer: ‘ Sane diceris pervenisse 
thesaliam ubi pro thesalum Jasonem civibus inveneranda 
thesalicis oceulta nece post multa detestanda discrimina 
vitam legeris finuisse.’ * 

The five allusions thus far considered are all in poems 
written before the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. 
In the Squire’s Tale (F 548-551) Jason is referred to, 
along with Paris of Troy, as a type of the lover who 


deserts one lady for another. In this case Chaucer may 


*Roman de Troie, ed. Joly, 2014-2022. 


* Historia Trojana, ed. 1486, cap. 6. 
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weil have had his own Legend in mind. Indeed the whole 
episode of the Squire’s Tale in which the deserted faleon 
tells of her faithless lover is suggestive of the languag: 
of the early part of the Legend of Medea; Wut it is only 


a suggestion, and will hardly support an argument. 


It is the five allusions which precede the date of 


Legend that are important for this discussion. 

up the facts which a study of them reveals, it may | 
said that there is nothing to show that, previous to his 
composition of the Legend, Chaucer had any detailed 
acquaintance with the Medea myth. That she was a 
sorceress, that she was deserted by Jason, that becaus 
of him she slew her children, is all the knowledge of th 
story which the allusions reveal. We have seen that this 
information is all contained in the Roman de la Rose, 
and that the context in four of the five passages points 
clearly in that direction. The allusions prove further 
that Chaucer knew that the story was to be found in the 
Historia Trojana of Guido and in the Lpistles of Ovid, 
though nothing suggests that he had actually read either 
account.! 

When he came to write his Legend, he found the ac 
count in the Roman de la Rose too slight, and turned, 
therefore, naturally enough, to the fuller versions of whose 
existence he was aware. As Bech? and Skeat* have 
shown, Guido’s //isforia is the principal source of the 
Legend of Medea. The conduct of the story, the form 
of the proper names, paraphrases of Guido’s very lan- 


guage, make the indebtedness clear. Only at line 1658, 


‘There is nothing to show that he was in any way acquainted 
with Ovid’s version in Metamorphoses, 7, or that he even knew of 
its existence. 

? Anglia, 5, 324-332. *Oxford Chaucer, 3, xxxviii. 
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when the story is all but finished, does Chaucer have 
course to Ovid’s Epistle, a few lines of which he para 
nhrases. In neither of these versions is the murder of 
Medea’s children related; and hence the episode is not 
related by Chaucer. 

We must now return to the reference of the Man of 


Law with which we began: 


The crueltee of thee, queen Medea, 
Thy litel children hanging by the hals 
For thy Jason, that was of love so fals. 


What is ostensibly a reference to Chaucer's own poem 
has been shown to be a contused reeollection of Jean de 
Meun’s svnopsis, in which a death by strangling has de- 
veloped into ‘ hanging by the hals.’. The @ priori infer- 
ence that the Man of Law’s reference is thus to be 


explained has been strengthened by the evidence fur- 


nished by the five allusions that Chaucer’s knowledge of 
the myth, previous to his writing of the Lege nd, was 
derived from the Roman de la Rose. The Man of Law’s 
reference shows a knowledge of the myth no greater in 
extent, and less accurate in detail, than that in the Book 


of the Duchess: 


Ye sholde be dampned in this cas 
By as good right as Medea was 
That slow hir children for Jason. 


* Though Ovid alludes to the episode in the letter of Hypsipyle, 
as noticed above, there is no suggestion of it in Medea’s own letter. 
Medea vaguely hints at possible revenge; but only a few lines before 
the end of her epistle she reproaches Jason for giving to their 
children a cruel stepmother: ‘Si tibi sum vilis, communis respice 
natos: Saeviet in partus dira noverca meos.’ Heroides, 12, 187-8. 

?Qne may even notice the similarity of phrase between ‘ For 


thy Jason’ of the Man of Law and ‘for Jason’ in this passege 
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If the Legend of Medea, as we know it, was already 
existence when Chaucer wrote the Man of Law’s Prolo 

if he had in memory not only his own Legend but the ful 
versions of the story in Guido and in Ovid’s Epist/e 
Vedea, which he had consulted in the composition of hi 
Legend, it is ditheult to see why he should not only 
represent by his emphasis of Medea’s eruelty the gene: 
tenor of the poem to which ostensibly he is referring, 
should in his detail of ‘ hanging by the hals’ hark | 

to the meagre version of Jean de Meun which he had 
found inadequate for the composition of his legend.  ‘T! 
Man of Law’s reference is, as we have seen, precis 
the sort of reference that Chaucer would have made bef 
he had gained fuller familiarity with the story. It see 
to me, then, that we are justified in saying that 
Legend of Medea was written later than the Man of La 
Prologue.’ 


It cannot be argued against the probability of this eo 


clusion that the Man of Law refers to the story of Mede: 


as already written; for he refers similarly to the stori 
of other of the good women which, to the best of 
knowledge, were never written at all.2 If the Man 
Law’s list refers without distinction to the legends whic! 


If one declines to accept this explanation of the discrepancy 
between the legend and the reference to it, one must assume either 
that Chaucer had forgotten his own work, or that he was deliberately 
misrepresenting it. The first of these alternatives is possible, bi 
hardly probable. One may forget a good deal in the course 
years; but surely it is unlikely that Chaucer should forget not only 
a detail, but the whole tendency of his poem. The second alternative 
is hardly worth considering unless on the hypothesis that he was 
planning a revision of the story along new lines. For such an 
hypothesis there is no color of probability. 

* Cf. Lydgate’s well-known reference to the unfinished state 
L. G. W. in his Fall of Princes (Morris’s Aldine Chaucer, 1, 80). 
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Chaucer had actually written and to those which he merely 
intended to write, there is no reason for assigning the 


Legend of Medea to one eategory rather than to the other. 


So far the Legend of Hypsipyle has been left entirely 
out of consideration ; but closely incorporated as it is with 


the Legend of Medea, it must have been written at the 


i 
same time. The two legends constitute one continuous 
narrative. If the Man of Law’s reference to Medea is 
to an unwritten poem, so also must be his reference to 


Hypsipyle. It runs thus: 


The pleinte of Dianire and of Hermion. 
Of Adriane and of Isiphilee. 


‘The pleinte of Isiphilee’ is so vague a reference that 
we can hope to make but little of it. It is worthy 
of notice that Hypsipyle and Medea are not mentioned 
together, though their legends, as Chaucer wrote them, 
constitute but a single narrative, which might better be 
ealled the legend of Jason. In Ovid, on the other hand, 
five epistles intervene between those of Hypsipyle and 
Medea. It may be noticed further that, though the 
‘pleinte’ of Ariadne is given by Chaucer at length, that 
of Hypsipyle is perfunctorily disposed of in ten lines, as 


‘ 


a thing ‘to long to wryten and to sein’; so that it is 
far from accurate to describe the legend as the ‘ pleinte 
of Isiphilee.’ But these considerations are not worth 
pressing. The two stories clearly go together. Whatever 
evidence there is concerning the Hypsipyle story tends to 
strengthen rather than to weaken our main contention. 

If it be admitted that the Legend of Hypsipyle and 
Medea was written later than the Man of Law’s Prologue, 
its date of composition will be put after 1390, the earliest 
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date which can be assigned to the latter.’ But this dat 
for the Legend of Medea is at variance with a piece of 
evidence advaneed by Professor Tatlock, which, if valid, 
places its composition before 1388. In the Prologue of 
Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love * there is a clear inita 


tion of a passage in the Prologue to the Legend of Good 


Women.* In the following lines Professor Tatlock * sees 


an allusion to Chaucer's Medea legend. Love says: 
*Wost thou not wel, I favled never wight, but he me_ refused 
and wolde negligently go with unkyndenesse? And yet, pardé, have 
I many such holpe and releved, and they have ofte me begyled; but 
ever, at the ende, it discendeth in ther owne nekkes. Hast thou 
not rad how kinde I was to Paris, Priamus sone of Troy? Hoi 


Jason me falsed, for al his false behest?® 


If this be indeed an allusion to Chaucer's Medea, it 
places the date of the latter before 1388, the vear of Usk’s 
death, and of course demolishes the argument of the presen 
paper. A mere allusion to Jason as the type of a fals: 
lover, however, proves nothing. It is a trite enough ex 


ample, as may be gathered from the allusions made by 


‘The date 1390 or later for the Man of Law’s Prologue rests on 
the assumption that the Man of Law’s reference to the ‘ cursed 
stories’ of ‘Canacee’ and ‘ Tyro Apollonius’ is aimed at Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis, the first edition of which appeared in 1390. 
For an excellent statement of the case see Tatlock, Development 
and Chronology, pp. 172-5. In a foot-note on p. 184 of my own 
Poetry of Chaucer 1 cast doubts on this generally accepted view. 
Further study has shown me that my note was ill-advised. De 
spite the inaccuracy of the reference to ‘Tyro Apollonius. which | 
there noticed, the allusion must be to something recent, or the 
whole passage becomes pointless. 1 must atcept Dr. Tatlock’s just 
strictures on my note, and hereby revoke it in ‘my retracciouns.’ 

* LI. 94-114. *B. 66-77. “Pp. 33. 

*Testament of Love, 1, 2, 87-93 (Chaucerian and Other Pieces, 
edited by Skeat). 
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Chaucer himself which we examined above. Professor 
Tatlock bases his parallel not on the mention of Jason 


lone. but on the use in this context of the word fa/lsed, 


and quotes two passages from the Legend of Medea in 


vhich it is used: 


Thou rote of false lovers, duk Jasoun . 
Ther other falsen oon, thou falsest two. (1368, 1377.) 


Ne sholde her never falsen, night ne day. (1640.) 


It may be noticed that in Usk it is Love, and not Medea, 
who is falsed by Jason. But apart from this, the verb 
‘glsen is not so uncommon in fourteenth century writings 
as To make Usk’s use of it significant. Professor Tatloek 
tells us that the two passages quoted are the only instances 
of the word in the Legend of Good Women. This is true: 
but in Chaucer’s other works the word appears eight times, 
six times with a person as its direct object, as here.’ The 
vord is twice used by Gower,’ though not with a person 
as direct object. It hardly seems necessary to pursue the 


point further. 


'Arcite ‘falsed fair Anelida the quene,’ 4{nelida, 147. Criseyde 
‘falsed Troilus.” Troilus, 5. 1053. See also Book of the Duchess, 
1234; Troilus, 3, 754; 5, 1056, 1845; Cant. Tales, A 3175; F 627. 

*Conf. Amantis, 2, 2150; 5, 5182. One may consult further 
Bradley-Stratmann’s Middle English Dictionary s. v. falsen, and for 
its use in Old French, Godefroy s. v. fausser. Lydgate uses the word 
in a reference to Jason and Medea in Temple of Glass, 63, where 
the context suggests Chaucer’s influence. 
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IL. 


If a date not earlier than 1390 be accepted for 
Legend of Medea, some interesting conclusions may 
drawn which concern the Legend of Good Women 
whole. Despite the full consideration which has }) 
given to the Prologue in diseussions of Chaucerian ¢!} 
ology, but little attention has been paid to the chronolog 
of the individual legends.’ Until quite recently it 
been tacitly assumed that the composition of the lege: 
followed immediately that of the Prologue in its ear! 
form.? In 1905, however, Professor Lowes, to whom 
study of the Legend owes so much, argued that the Leg 
of Ariadne, and with it Phyllis and probably other of 
legends, was composed before the Knight’s Tale, and hen 
before the Prologue to the Legend.* Having shown +! 


beyond doubt Chaucer drew for certain details of lis 


Ariadne on the Teseide of Boceaccio, Lowes proceeds 


the conclusion that Ariadne is earlier than the Anight 
Tale, on the grounds that it is ‘ inherently improbable * tha: 
had Chaucer already written the latter, he should later on 
have given us in the former ‘a decidedly inferior an 
rather sketchy replica of two motives already fully’ and 
artistically worked out,’ and ‘that after he had creat 


*The question is briefly noticed without definite conclusions bh) 
Koch, The Chronology of Chaucer’s Writings, Chaucer Society 
1890, p. 45, and by Ten Brink in Englische Studien, 17, 19-20 (1892). 
3ech discusses the matter at some length, Anglia, 5, 379 (1882), but 
concludes that ‘wir miissen ... auf ein bestimmtes datum [for th: 
conclusion of Chaucer’s work on the Legend] verzichten.’ 

* Koch, however, suggests in passing that ‘at least [the legend 
of Cleopatra must have been finished when Chaucer was writing 
the Prologue (see 1. 566).’ Chronology, p. 45. 


* Publications of the Modern Language Association, 20, 802-815 
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he very noble and stately figure of Theseus in the Anight’s 
e, [he] should . . . superimpose upon it in his readers’ 

nds the despicab le traitor of the Legend of Ariadne.’ ! 
His further argument is a stylistic one, based on the in- 
feriority of Chaucer’s verse in the Ariadne as compared 
with the Prologue to the Legend. Particular emphasis 
‘; laid on the fact that an undue number of lines, one in 
, begin with the word and. These arguments 


have been fully, and to my mind conclusively, answered 


y Dr. Tatlock.* To his discussion of the matter, in so 
far as it deals with the contentions of Lowes, I have 
nothing to add. Other considerations which make against 
an early date for the legends I shall advance presently. 

In 1902 Mr. J. B. Bilderbeck,* following a suggestion 
proposed but rejected by Bech,* argued that beginning with 
1585, the date assigned by him to the so-ealled A version of 
the Prologue, Chaucer produced one legend each year as a 
birthday tribute to Queen Anne, and that the series was 
discontinued after her death in 1394. ‘From 1385 to 
1394 we have a period of ten years. There are ten good 


women, Whose stories are given in nine legends.’* If for 


1 Op. cit., pp. 809-810. 

? Development and Chronology. pp. 122-8. To Tatlock’s argument 
that the large proportion of lines beginning with and is 
Chaucer’s rapid narrative style,’ one may add that in Tennyson’s 
Varriage of Geraint 176 out of 849 lines, or more than 20°, simi- 
larly begin with and. In his earlier Morte d’Arthur the proportion 
of such lines is less than 149%, while in Ulysses there are but 4 
such lines out of 70, or less than 6%. 

* Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women, London, 1902. 

* Anglia, 5, 379. 

° Op. cit., p. 89. The italics are Mr. Bilderbeck’s. For the elabo- 
rate and ingenious argument by which Mr. Bilderbeck seeks to 
support his hypothesis the reader must be referred to his own pages. 
It involves for one thing the date 1390 for the so-called B version 
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the date 1385 we = substitute 1586, which we 

now accept as the earliest possible date for the P 
logue in its tirst form, and suppose that the first leg 
together with the Prologue was presented to the Q 
in that vear, the eight remaining legends might ha 
been written, one each vear, in the eight succeedi) 
vears up to and including 1394, the year of the Queen’ 
death. The coincidence of numbers is certainly ini 
esting; but against this notion of a year-by-vear cou 
sition there are many objections. It is contradicted 

Chaucer’s own words in the Legend of Phyllis, when | 
tells us that he will ‘ passe shortly in this wyse* beeans 


he is tired of the subject, 


And eek to haste me in my legende, 

Which to performe god me grace sende.  (2456-7.) 
He is clearly referring not to the individual Legend 
Phyllis, but to the Legend of Good Women as a why 
If he was doomed to write one legend a year for ninet: 
vears (a rash undertaking, one might add, for a man \ 
in 1386 was not less than forty-six vears old), it is ha 
to see how * passing shortly” in a single legend was 
‘ haste” him much in performing the whole work. F 
thermore, the hypothesis under consideration would assigi 
to the Legend of Ilypsipyle and Medea the date 135%, 
which, as I have tried to show, is at least a year too earl) 


The hypothesis has, after all, as its support only the coi: 


eidence in numbers and an over-literal interpretation 


the injunetion of Alcestis: 


of the Prologue, a position which is no longer tenable. Dr. Lowes 
has pointed out (Publications of the Modern Language Associatio: 
20, 801-3) in a foot-note that Bilderbeck’s calculations are in o: 
important particular self-contradictory. 
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Thou shalt, whyl that thou livest, yeer by yere. 
The moste party of thy tyme spende 

In making of a glorious Legende 

Of Gode Wommen.’ 


The latest critic to pass judgment on the chronology of 
the legends is Dr. Tatlock, who returns to the orthodox 
view that the nine extant legends were all written Imme- 
diately after the first version of the Prologue, that is, 
that the Legend of Good Women was * presumably brought 


-s 


to an end by the latter part of 1387. ‘ We ean hardly 
believe,’ he adds, 7 that the Lege nds were continued afte r 
the Canterbury Tal § were once under way. r 

In approaching anew the troublesome question of how 
and when Chaucer composed his Legend, we may begin, 
[ think, by accepting as proved the dates which Lowes 
and Tatlock have established for the two versions of the 


Prologue, for the so-called B version, found in all but on 


of the Mss. a date not earlier and probably not much later 


than 1386, for the so-called A version found in the unique 


ms. Cambridge Gg. 4. 27, a date not earlier than 1394.° 


1h. G. W.. B 481-4. The A version reads lyve for tyme, but 
is otherwise identical. On this passage ef. Bech, Anglia, 5, 379. 

*Op. cit., p. 130. 

*See the articles by Lowes in Publications of the Modern Lan 
quage Association, 19, 593-683; 20, 749-864, and Tatlock, op. cit., pp 
86-131. In my Poetry of Chaucer (1906), pp. 142-3, in a brief dis- 
cussion of the two forms of the Prologue, I said that the question 
of priority had never been satisfactorily settled, but that the proba- 
bilities seemed to me to favor the priority of A. I could not agree 
with Dr. Lowes in denying the identification of Alcestis with Queen 
Anne in the B version; and granting the identification, I could 
see no adequate reason why Chaucer should have effaced it in A. 
Sinee my book appeared, Dr. Tatlock’s restatement and amplification 
of Dr. Lowes’ argument has put the matter in a new light. He 
accepts the identification of Alcestis with the Queen, and gives 
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To these dates I shall add that of 1390 or later for 
Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea which I have tried 
establish in the earlier part of this paper. Can anythi 
be determined as to the time when the remaining legen: 
were composed ¢ 

Dr. Tatlock has shown that there is some reason 
believing that the legends were written in about the ord 
in which they stand in all the mss.’ To the evide: 
which he advances in favor of this view I shall add furth 
evidence tending in the same direction. 

That Cleopatra was the first legend written is render 


probable by the fact that the God of Love at the end 


the Prologue, in both versions, orders the poet to begi: 
with it (A 542; B 566). Near the beginning of (/ 


patra the poet says: 


The wedding and the feste to devyse, 

To me, that have ytake swiche empryse 

Of so many a storie for to make, 

Hit were to long, lest that I sholde slake 

Of thing that bereth more effect and charge. (616-62! 


Not only do these lines clearly suggest the beginning 
a task, they seem also to be a distinet echo of the elosin 


lines of the B Prologue : 


I wot wel that thou mayst nat al hit ryme, 
That swiche lovers diden in hir tyme; 
It were to long to reden and to here; 


Suffyeeth me, thou make in this manere, 


an adequate reason for its effacement in the later version. My own 

studies lead me to put this reason in a somewhat different form 

as will appear presently in this paper; but essentially my position 

is the same as his. For convenience in referring to the printed t 

I continue to use the designations A and B as employed by Skeat 
‘Op. cit., p. 128. Cf. Bilderbeck, op. cit., p. 74. 
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That thou reherce of al hir lyf the grete, 

After thise olde auctours listen to trete. 

For whoso shal so many a storie telle, 

Sey shortly, or he shal to longe dwelle. (B 570-577. 


‘inally, Gower’s reference in Confessio Amantis, 


I 
2574-5 to— 


Cleopatras, which in a Cave 
With Serpentz hath hirself begrave, 


seems, because of the peculiar spelling of the lady’s name 
and the novel manner of her death, to be indebted to 
Chaueer’s legend, which presents both these peculiarities.! 
If so, the Legend of Cleopatra must have been in existence 
before 1390. 

Perhaps a bond of connection between Cleopatra and 
Thisbe may be found in the similarity of their concluding 
lines. At the end of Cleopatra we read: 


Now, er I finde a man thus trewe and stable, 
And wol for love his deeth so freely take, 
I pray god lat our hedes never ake! 


The immunity from headache seems not to have been of 
very long duration, for such a man Chaucer found in 
Pyramus. Near the end of Thishe are these lines: 


Of trewe men I finde but fewe mo 

In alle my bokes, save this Piramus, 
And therfor have I spoken of him thus. 
For hit is deyntee to us men to finde 

A man that can in love be trewe and kinde.? 


1Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, 3, xxxvii; Bech, Anglia, 5, 318; Tatlock, 


op. cit., p. 129. 
7L. G. W., 917-921. It may be worth while to notice that in the 
Merchant’s Tale, which Tatlock (p. 217) sees reason for dating 


10 
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I see some reason to think that Lueretia, which s 
fifth in the series, was written later than Gower’s 
of the same story in Confessio Amantis, 7. 

Both poets follow Ovid's account in Fasti, 2. 685 
anyone who will compare the versions may easily 
himself that each poet had Ovid’s Latin befor 
he wroete.' Both authors, however, depart from Ov: 
vhich I ha 


in making the scene of Tarquin’s erime not Coll 


f } 1 . P an r . 
trom ail otper accounts of the story 


xd : ; : 
The passages in which the mistake oe 


Chaucer says that Tarquin 


girt him with his swerde, and gan to 
tnd forth he rit till he to Rome is come. 
And al aloon his wey than hath he nome 
Unto the house of Colatyn ful right. 
Doun was the sonne, and day hath lost his light 
And in he com unto a privy halke, 
And in the night ful theefly gan he stalke. 


( i wer says : 


And up he sterte, and forth he arente 
On horsebak, bot his entente 

Ther knew no wilt, and thus he nam 
The nexte weie, til he 

Unto Collacea the gate 

Of Rome, and it was somdiel late, 
Riht evene upon the sonne set 

And as it scholde tho mishappe, 


‘not later than 1394, there is an allusion to the story of Pyra 
and Thisbe, which in one line seems to echo the phraseology oi 
Legend. Cf.: *Thogh they were kept ful longe streite overal ’ 
2129). and ‘ Maidens been ykept, for jelosye, / Ful streite, lest 
they diden som folye,” L. G. W., 722-3. Ovid merely says: *S 
vetuere patres’ (Met., 4, 61). 

* Tt is possible that each may have consulted also the account 
Livy, Book 1, chapters 57-60. Cf. Bech, Anglia, 5, 333-6. 
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Als prireliche as evere he mylite 


He rod, and of his hors alyhte 


Tofore Collatines In. 7, 4907-4919.) 


Ovid's lines are as follows: 


Ense latus cinxit, tergaque pressit equi. 
Accipit aerata iuvenem Collatia porta, 
Condere inm voltus sole parante suos. 


Hostis, ut hospes, init penetratia Collatina. 


indieated by the se ‘veral interesting 

1s in phraseology. Save he similar rime nom 
nam:cam, which is, however, ari common 
ih in both poets, none of these parallels is very stril 
taken together and in conjunction with the 
common to both versions, of substituting Rome 

they may have some signiticance. It 
Gower was misled. Failing to recognize 
785) as an ablative, he put it in apposition with 

nominative Collatia, and translated the phrase * Collacea 
the gate,” adding by way of explanation the words * of 


It seems not unreasonable to conjecture that 


‘Livy is briefer and more explicit: ‘ Paucis interiectis diebus Sex 
Tarquinius inscio Collatino cum comite uno Collatiam venit.’ 1. 
58. 1. Similarly Boceaecio in De Claris Mulieribus: * Nee multis 
interpositis diebus urgente insania, clam castris relictis nocte uenit 
Collatium (sie).2 Cap. x~vr, ed. 1539, fol. xxxii (b). One wonders 
whether Boceaccio’s clam or Livy’s inscio Collatino may not be 
responsible for Gower'’s priveliche and Chaucer’s privy halke. The 
idea is not expressed by Ovid, though it is, perhaps, sufficiently 
implied in the context. 

*The error is repeated earlier in Gower’s version of the story, 
where he is describing the visit of Tarquin and Collatine to the 
latter’s house: 

Beside thilke gate of bras, 
Collacea which cleped was, 
Wher Collatin hath his duellinge. 


Cf. Macaylay’s note in his ed. of Gower, vol. 
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Chaucer, puzzled also by the line, may have consi! 
Gower for its meaning. It would be characteristic 
his general manner that he should ‘ passe shortly ’ 


Gower’s awkward phrase to the simple word *‘ Rome.’ 
If this be indeed the explanation of Chaucer’s blunder, 
it would put the composition of his Lueretia later than 


that of Gower’s seventh book, perhaps later than the publi- 
eation of the whole work in 1390. There is no reas 
why it should not have been composed after the Ley 
of Medea which precedes it in the series.’ 

That Phyllis was written later than Ariadne is clearly 
proved by the explicit reference to the latter stor) 
Phyllis, 2459-2461. The lines just preceding (2454-5 


But for I am agroted heerbiforn 
To wryte of hem that been in love forsworn, 


‘I have given this piece of evidence for what it is worth, thoug 
fully recognizing its doubtful character. Though Ovid explicity 
mentions Collatia in the passage just quoted, earlier in his s 
(line 741) he is very vague. Gower and Chaucer may have been 
independently misled by the earlier passage. Still there are the 
verbal parallels noticed above. Chaucer and Gower further agree 
in making Lucretia swoon at the moment of Tarquin’s outrage, a 
detail which I have found in no other version. Chaucer says: 


She loste bothe atones wit and breeth, 

And in a swough she lay and wex so deed, 

Men mighte smyten of her arm or heed. (1815-17.) 
Gower reads: 

Wherof sche swounede in his hond, 

And, as who seith, lay ded oppressed. (4986-7.) 
Ovid merely has: 


Succubuit famae victa puella metu. (810.) 


One may also compare Chaucer’s lines 1740-44 with Gower’s 4838-43 
and Ovid’s 759-60. 
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prove that its composition followed that of several legends 


dealing with perjured lovers. Literally interpreted, the 
phrase, ‘hem that been in love forsworn’ applies only to 
JEneas, Jason, and Theseus. This would seem to put 
Phyllis later than Dido and Hypsipyle and Medea as well 
as Ariadne. 

‘Finally,’ as Dr. Tatlock says, ‘the signs of haste and 
weariness . . . become noticeably more frequent and in- 
tense toward the end; and it is the last legend that is 
unfinished.’ ? 

What evidence there is, then, tends to confirm the view 
that the legends were composed in the order in which we 
have them. It is not sufficient to constitute a proof; but 
in default of any evidence on the other side, it seems to 
establish a reasonable presumption. If so, a majority of 
the legends were written after 1: 
date for the Medea, which stands fourth in the series. 
Chaucer, then, did not abandon his Legend when he con- 
ceived the happier idea of the Canterbury pilgrimage, 
but continued to work spasmodically at both undertakings, 


390, the earliest possible 


writing now a tale for this series, now for that. In this 
view there is nothing inherently improbable. When he 
wrote the Man of Law’s Prologue he apparently intended 
to complete the Legend. One, at least, of the legends 
we have seen reason for dating later than the Man of 
Law’s Prologue. As late as 1394 Chaucer took the trouble 
to revise the Prologue to the Legend. 

These considerations raise an interesting question as to 
the time when Chaucer may be said to have published his 
poem. The Prologue and individual legends may well 


‘Op. cit., p. 128. Cf. also pp. 112-113, and Lounsbury, Studies in 
Chaucer, 3, 335-9. 
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have been read aloud by the poet at social gatherings! 
and may have circulated in unofficial copies among |i 
friends; * but this cannot properly be called publica 
That Chaucer was looking forward to something like p 
cation in the modern sense of the word may be gatli 


from a couplet in the earlier version of the Prologui 


And whan this book is maad, vive it the quene 


> 


On my behalfe, at Eltham, or at Shene. (B 496-7 


When the book was completed, Chaucer was to pres 
an authorized copy of it to the Queen, transcribed, 
doubt, with all the eare of which Adam, * his owne seri 
veyne, was capable. The work weuld then go out fr 
its author’s control ; other copies could be freely mad 


and the book could be said to have been * published.” I 
is some such givine-out of the book as this which |r. 


Tatlock must have in mind when he says that ‘ 1587 


the latest date possible for the publication of the wh 


work,’ * 
Against the idea that the book was ever formally pr 
sented to the Queen, or in any other way officially 


lished’ during the poet’s lifetime, I see a number 


* Dr. Tatlock suggests (pp. 110-111) that ‘Chaucer had in mii 
to read [the poem] aloud in a cirele of his friends, presuma 
at court.’ To the passages which he cites in support of this cor 
jecture may be added Phyllis, 2397-8 and 2401-2. If it was Ch 
cer’s practice to read aloud at court or elsewhere individual legends 
from time to time as they were composed, the consciousness t! 
their first audience was to be auricular would explain the inti 
sion of such passages as Dr. Tatlock cites. 


} 


7 We must assume some such circulation, or at least a readit 
aloud, to explain Usk’s allusion to the Prologue and Gov 
Cleopatra noticed above p. 138. 


’ Op. cit., p. 131. 
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it seems unlikely that 


"7 


‘IONS. In the rirst place 
d have been presented to the Queen in a 


= 1h 
. | tre et ae 
ished condition, before it 


ers intention, as 
uitimately, it would 


thorize the circulation of 


n it this objection be se 


‘ 


Chaucer published the | 
of more to come, inconceivable 
deliberately e1ven out the ninth leg 
hed, when a dozen lines or less would have 
nelude it. 
Secondly, if an authorized edition of the Pr 
veral legends had already been given out, and 
a more or less wide circulation, it is hard to 
why the Man of Law's Prologue should 
Is which were never written at all and 
to two legends, those of Cleopatra and 
it. on the other hand, 


1°} 
roi 


hich had already been published. 
no part of the work 


at most the Prologue and indivi: 


had been authori- 


| | 
417: 
W2 


e assume that 
tatively issued, that 

eends had eireulated in a somewhat narrow cirele. that 
Pees haucer 


eading public in general merely knew that ( 


had sneh a work in hand, but did not know how much 
lan of Law's / 


it was completed, then the J 


) } ] 
POLOd itt takes 


f 44 

} ] . tary - > re a Sper’ c , 
on the character of an advance notiee, a whetting o7 thé 
it rarv appetite. So regarded, it eeases fo be the eurious 
t has alwavs seemed. Chaucer was working on 


veste it les 


is Legend and on the Canterbury Tal 


S at the Same time. 


expected to finish the shorter work fi 
Law's Prologue 


work, the Legend would 


He naturally 
was authoritatively 


Before the Man of 
ut forth as part of a finished 
l. Meantime if Chaucer showed por 


] | . ] } 
have peen coneluded. 
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tions of the Canterbury Tales to his friends, or read al 
from it, the Man of Law’s reference to the Legend scr 
as a hint of what was in store. 

Finally, the assumption that no authoritative copy 
the Legend had been issued makes it seem more reasona| 
that Chaucer should, after the death of Queen Anne, ha 
written the revised version of the Prologue which we kn 
as version A. Had the earlier version of the Prolog 
together with some of the legends, actually been presen 
to the Queen, or in any other way made public, it is hard 
to see how even the extravagant grief of the bereay«| 
King could have made necessary, or even courteous, 
writing of a new Prologue which should obliterate ¢} 
praises so gracefully rendered in the earlier version. [}u 
if Chaucer was waiting to present the finished work an 
had not formally published any of it, the Queen’s deat|, 
and the bereaved King’s unwillingness to be reminded of 
his loss, made the earlier version of the Prologue useless, 
and demanded that it be rewritten before the complete 
work could be launched. 

In view of all the facts, it seems to me highly probab| 
that the Legend of Good Women was not authoritativel, 
published during the poet’s lifetime. We have seen thai 
he was still at work on it as late as 1394, when he r 
vised the Prologue. Six years later he died, and th 
Legend and the Canterbury Tales were both left w 


finished. After his death some one put together an: 
published the fragments of the Canterbury Tales. In th: 
same way, I fancy, the Legend of Good Women appeared. 
And, as various Mss. represent different arrangements 0! 


the fragments of the larger work, so one ms. of the Legen 
has the later version of the Prologue, while the rest ha 
the earlier. That the earlier version should be found 
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all but one of the extant Mss. may well be merely fortui- 
tous, or it may be that Chaucer’s friends, who had read 
it years before in private copies, preferred the earlier ver- 
sion, which all critics, I believe, agree in considering the 
better. In 1400 King Richard was dead, and there was 


no need to consider his feelings. 


Roor. 





V.—BROWNING AND THE MARATHON RACE. 


on race was undoubtedly a happy thou 
the promoters of the first Olympic gai 
of modern times—those held at Athens in 1596. A \ 


known member of the French Academy, M. Michel Bréal, 


’ 


gave the prize, and the Greeks set their hearts on winning 


it. A private correspondent wrote from Athens ju 


before the race took place: 


If the winner is Greek, a tailor has promised him a suit of clot 
a barber has undertaken to shave him for life, a man at a _ xadqeve 
has promised him two cups of coifee daily for life, anothe 


promised a dinner a day for a year, another has undertaken to 


his washing for life, and another to keep his things ironed, and las 


his 


but not least, a lady has offered to marry him.’ 


Fortunately the national aspirations were gratified: 
Greek runners won not only the first, but the second and 
hird prizes also. The contest has continued attra 
a great deal of attention at subsequent meetings, and ther 
have been heated diseussions about the amateur standing 
of the competitors and the winners. Sinee the last rac 
was run at the London Olympic games, the first and second 
rize winners have been tempted bv a too profitable hot 
icty into professionalism, and it is proposed in some qua) 

to abandon the race on this aeeount. To these who 
take athle ties too seriously, there is a suspicion ot 
in this situation, for the original Marathon runner 
there ever was one at all—was undoubtedly a pro 


fessional. Herodotus, the oldest extant authority, des 


' London Weekly Times, 1896, p- 309, 


154 
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Pe . 3 . ae 
eribes him as a hemerodromes, a professional courier, a 


an who in the lack ot hy (ter meas ot ecommunic: tion in} 





h ration earned his living | 
: ’ . . 
rmmning at so much a day. Let us turn to the account of 
the incident given by Herodotus apout halt a n I 
atter the battle took place: 
ils sent olf to Sparta 


And first, before thev left Athens, the gener 


e Pheidippides, who was by birth an Athenian, and by 


erald, or 
profession and practice a trained runner. This man, according to 


he gave to the Athenians on his return. when 





the account whicl 
henium, above Tegea, fell in with the god 


the Athenians 





he was near Mount Par 
Pan, who called him by his name, and bade him as! 


- 
/ 
= 


vherefore they neglected him = so entirely, when he 
posed towards them, and had often hel 
nd would do so again in time to come?” The Athenians, entirely 


ais 


believing in the truth of this report, as soon as their affairs were 
t up a temple to Pan under the Acropo 


e more Ih good order, set 


which I have recorded, estab- 





lis, and, in return for the mess 
W torch-race, 


lished in his honor yearly sacrifices and a 


On the oceasion of which we speak, when Pheidippides wa sent 


1 x to his own account sa 


the Athenian generals, and, according 
he reached Sparta on the very next 


‘an on his journey, ied 
quitting the city of Athens. Upon his arrival he went before the 


rulers, and said to them:— 


Men of Lacedwmon. the Athenians beseech you to hasten to 
most incient mm 


their aid. and not allow that state, which is t) 





| Greece, to be enslaved by the barbari 


is already earried away captive, and Greece weake 
or no menn city.” 
Thus did Pheidippides deliver the message committed to 
nians, but were unable 


And the Spartans wished to help the Athe 
to give them any present succor, as 
heir established law. It was the ninth day 
nd they could not march out of Sparta on the ninth, when the 


n had not reached the full. So they waited for the full of th 


} 
i 


\ tl ry 1s said here (11 should be noted ) of a race 


‘Bk. vi. Ch. 105-6. Rawlinson’s Translation. 
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after Marathon. It was before Marathon that Pheidip- 
pides ran, according to Herodotus, and for the very “ prac- 
tical purpose” (to use Professor Ernest A. Gardner's 
phrase) of obtaining the help of Sparta against the Per- 
sian invader; after the Spartans had satisfied their con- 
servative and superstitious seruples, they did send help, 
but it arrived too late, so that the Athenians and Platwans 
had the glory of the victory at Marathon all to themselves. 
The appearance of Pan to Pheidippides is, of course, 
rejected by modern historians as a myth. The latest 
editor of Herodotus, Professor R. W. Macan, thinks that 
“the introduction of Pan into the Marathonian legend is 
afterthought, not genuine memory, and Philippides was 
already out of the way, when the vision in Arkady was 
fathered upon him.” This view is supported by the fact 
that Cornelius Nepos in his life of Miltiades, probably 
written in the first century before Christ, says merely that 
Pheidippides was a professional runner, and that the 
Athenians sent him to Sparta to say how urgent need there 
was of speedy reinforcements. These are the only extant 
authorities the date of which is within 500 years of the 
battle of Marathon, and they leave us with a solitary 
and somewhat prosaic fact, stripped of all romantic cir- 
circumstance and setting. 

With the authors of the Christian era we are more 
fortunate. Plutarch, who died in 120 a. p., in the essay 
in which he discusses whether the Athenians won greater 
glory in war or in the arts of peace, has the following 
passage :— 


Thersippus of Ereade brought the first news of the victory at 
Marathon, as Heraclides of Pontus relates. But most report that 
Eucles, running armed with his wounds reeking from the fight, and 
falling through the door into the first house he met, expired with 
these brief words on his lips, “ Be of good cheer, we also are of 
good cheer.” 











‘ 
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It will be noticed that the name of the runner, given 
by Herodotus as Philippides or Pheidippides (modern 
editors prefer the former reading) is here variously re- 
ported as Thersippus or Eucles; we have here the first 
statement of a race after the battle, and the authority 
given for it is that of Heraclides of Pontus, who flour- 
ished about 150 years after Marathon, and who was notor- 
iously inclined to myth; his works have almost entirely 
perished, and those now extant, so far as I have been able 
to discover, contain no reference to Marathon. The mes- 
sage put into the mouth of the runner by Plutarch is 
yaipere kai xalpouev,“ Be of good cheer, for we are of good 
cheer.” It was Lucian, who, explaining the connection 
between the message after Marathon and the customary 
form of salutation among the Greeks, Xaipe, “ Hail!” 
apparently first used the words which Browning has taken 
for the motto of his poem: Xaipete vxdpuev, “ Rejoice, 


we conquer!” Lucian writes :— 


The first who used this phrase [yatpe] is said to have been 
Philippides, when on one day he ran from Marathon to Athens 
to announce the news of the victory to the magistrates who were 
sitting in great anxiety about the outcome of the battle. “ Rejoice 
we conquer!” Having said this he fell dead in the very act of 
delivering his message and expired with the word Rejoice on 
his lips. 


The quotation of this particular phrase, Xaipere ux@per, 
by Browning and the effective use he has made of it in 
the closing lines of his poem point to Lucian as his most 
immediate source, though he obviously also read Herodo- 
tus, in accordance with his custom of consulting all the 


authorities on any subject he had in hand. He was the 
first to combine the Herodotus tradition of the race before 
Marathon and the vision of Pan, with the later story, 
told by Plutarch and Lucian, of the race after Marathon, 
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and the dramatic death of the runner in delivering 
message. He dovetailed the two myths with a good di 
of skill, and added details of his own invention. Th 


may be brietly noted :— 


(1). A happily conceived addition is the branch 
fennel which the god gives Pheidippides to carry in 
of snecess, Marathon being Greek for fennel. 

] 


“d 


“Say Pan saith: ‘ Let this, foreshowing the place, be the p 
(Gay, the liberal hand held out this herbage T bear 


—Fennel,—I_ grasped it a-tremble with dew—whatever it bo 
(2). Browning makes Pheidippides younger than 
of the authorities suggests, and surrounds his personali 
with an atmosphere of romance which is not found in ; 
previous author, and which is in some respects inconsis! 
ent with the social conditions prevailing at Athens in 


period of the Persian war. Pheidippides says: 


*[ am bold to believe, Pan means reward the most to my mi 
Fight I shall, with our foremost, wherever this fennel may groy 
Pound—Pan helping us—Persia to dust, and, under the d 
Whelm her away for ever; and then,—no Athens to save 
Marry a certain maid, I know keeps faith to the brave.- 


Under the system of almost oriental seclusion in whic! 


wellborn Athenian women were kept at the time, it is 


unlikely that Pheidippides would have had the oppor 
tunity of making such an acquaintance, or that he would 
have looked at it in this way if he had.’ Marriage fm 


'* Tn general the Athenian ladies—indeed, the Greek ladies wit 
out exception—were not even asked to give their consent to t! 
match prepared for them. Parents managed marriages often on bot! 
sides, always on that of the woman. The husband was often a com 
plete stranger until the day of the espousals. (See the plays ot 
Plautus and Terence passim, and ef. Eurip. Androm., 951, and Xen 
(conom., vit, § 10-11.) "—Rawlinson, v. 3, p. 417, note 7. 
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love is a comparatively modern invention, and somewhat 
rare as a recognized institution even among the nations 
of to-day. Browning, consciously or unconsciously, her: 
introduces an alien and anachronistic element which prob- 
ably offends very few of his readers, because most English- 


speaking people share his romantic predilections. 
S] 


(3). He also makes, intentionally or unintentionally, a 
mistake in topography. According to Herodotus, the 
vision of Pan oceurred on Mount Parthenium, above 
Tegea, which is on the way between Athens and Sparta. 
Browning changes this to * Parnes’ ridge,” which is out 
of the way, as a glance at the map will show; no runner 
who knew his business, whether amateur or professional, 
would have left the straight road from Elensis to Athens, 
close by the coast, to stray ten miles off into the hills. A 
former colleague of mine, Dr. John MeNaghton, Pro- 
fessor of Greek at MeGill University, thinks browning 
made the change deliberately, because Parnes is in Attica, 


while Parthenium is in Areadia. He writes:— 


He must have an Attic hill at all costs, when what he wants 
to say is that it is the spirit of her own mountains, her own autoch- 
thonous vigor, which is going to save Athens. He consciously 
sacrifices, in a small and obvious point, literal accuracy to the 


larger truth. 


It may be so; but I am inclined to suspect that Brown- 
ing erred from carelessness, as he did in making his 
riders who brought the good news from Ghent to Aix 
go some miles out of their way. Possibly he confused 
Parnes with Parnon, a ridge in Laconia of which Mount 
Parthenium might be regarded as an outlying spur. 
There is no question that Parthenium has, ever since the 
time of Herodotus, been associated with the vision of 


Pan. A waterless riverbed there, now crossed by a rail- 
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way bridge at a height of 230 feet, is still shown to tray 
elers as the scene of the apparition, with more authori, 
than usually attaches to popular tradition. M. Bérard of 
the French Archeological School, digging in 1889 near 
the first pier of the railway bridge, found an inscription 
in bronze, probably connected with the temple to Pan, 
which Pausanias says existed in his time (last quarter of 
the second century A. D.) at or near this site. “A little 
way off,” he writes in his description of Mount Parthen- 
ium, “there is a sanctuary of Pan, where the Athenians 
and Tegeans agree that Pan appeared to Pheidippides, 
and spoke with him.” ! 


(4). Browning makes the revelation to Pheidippides 
occur on the return journey, after the delivery of his 
message to the Spartans. In the original story, as tol 
by Herodotus, this is left doubtful, the suggestion being 
rather that it was on the journey from Athens. Thi 
dramatic effectiveness of this change is obvious. 


(5). Browning also attributes the Spartans’ refusal of 


immediate help to jealousy rather than to superstition. 
This is a point much debated by ancient and modern 
writers. Rawlinson, among recent historians, ascribed the 
Spartan delay to envy.” Others have been more incline: 


*Pausanias, Description of Greece, Bk. vim1, Ch. 54. Notes by 
J. G. Frazer, v. 4, pp. 445-7. 

7“ Mr. Grote believes that this was no pretence, but the ‘blind 
tenacity of ancient habit’ (Hist. of Greece, Iv, p. 460). We find 
such a feeling, he says, to abate, but never to disappear in the 
Spartan history; and he refers to the hesitation shown before the 
battle of Platwa (infra, Ix, 7-10) as indicating the reality of this 
motive; but both that and the similar withholding of the bulk of 
their troops from Thermopyle (vu, 206) may be explained on selfish 
grounds, and fail to show that the excuse was more than a subter- 
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to think the Spartans sincere in their religious scruples. 
Again, the asecription of the lower motive gives greater 


dramatie effect. 


(6). Browning’s Pheidippides addresses the Spartans 
as if the Persian demand for tribute had just been made. 
As a matter of fact, it was the vear before, and the Per- 
sian expedition had been planned in the interval. On 
the other hand, the poet prolongs the time of the run from 
a distance of over 130 miles }—from 





Athens to Sparta 
about a day to two days and two nights—a more reason- 


able allowance. 


(7). Browning amplifies with telling detail the mes- 
sage Pheidippides delivered, the Spartan reply, and the 
prophesy of Pan, adding the promise of a reward to 
Pheidippides and the conversation with Miltiades which 
establishes the connection with the later legend. 


fuge. I know but of one occasion in Spartan history where their 
own interests were plainly attacked, in which a religious motive 
is said to have had any share in preventing their troops from 
stirring. In the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, at the 
first seizure of Pylos, the occurrence of a festival appears as one 
out of many reasons of their delay in making a resistance (Thucyd., 
Iv, 5); but it is expressly stated that they made light of the 
occasion, and thought no hurry was needed.”——-Rawlinson, v. 3, p. 
405, note 9. 

*“The distance from Athens to Sparta by the road is given by 
Isocrates (Orat. Paneg., 24, p. 171) at 1200 stades, by Pliny (H. N., 
vil, 20, p. 425), more accurately, at 1140. Moderns estimate the 
direct distance at 135 or 140 miles. Pheidippides must therefore 
have travelled at the rate of 70 English miles a day. Kinneir 
says that this is a rate attained by the modern Persian foot- 
messengers (Geograph. Memoir, p. 44, but see above, vol. 1, p. 161, 
note 4); and Pliny relates that two persons, Anystis, a Lacede- 
monian, and Philonides, a courier employed by Alexander the Great, 
performed the extraordinary distance of 1200 stades (nearly 140 
miles) in a single day (H. N., 1, s. ¢.).”—Rawlinson, v. 3, p- 405, 


note 6. 


11 
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(8). In the later legend he leaves, but does not stress, 
a picturesque, but highly improbable detail suggested }y 
Plutarch, who says the runner after Marathon made the 
journey ovv Tots érdous—in full armor. Browning writes 


merely: 
He flung down his shield, 
Ran like fire once more. 


Military experts have doubted whether the Athenian hop- 
lites could do a mile at the double, as Herodotus says they 
did for the first time at the battle of Marathon;! and 
certainly no runner in his senses would carry his armor 
for twenty-six miles. Another detail suggested by Plu- 
tarch the poet omits altogether. The Greek historian says 
(if Smith’s translation of the passage be correct *) that 
the runner’s wounds were still reeking from the fighr, 
and apparently ascribes his death to over-exertion and loss 
of blood. Browning, much more poetically, attributes 
his death to excessive joy: 
Like to wine through clay 
Joy in his blood bursting his heart, he died—the bliss. 


If we sum up these items of addition, subtraction, and 
modification, the general procedure which Browning fol- 
lows is clear. He is careful of detail when it promotes 
his artistic purpose, as in the opening of the poem :— 


First I salute this soil of the blessed, river and rock! 
Gods of my birthplace, demons and heroes, honour to all! 


* See Hauvette, Herodote, p. 261; Macon, v. 2, p. 155; Rawlinson, 
v. 3, p. 416. 

* But perhaps @epydv dwd rijs udxns means simply “ hot from the 
battle.” Lucian, however, in a passage occurring a little later than 
that quoted above, also suggests that the runner was covered with 
blood. 
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Then I name thee, claim thee for our patron, co-equal in praise 
—Ay, with Zeus the Defender, with Her of the egis and spear! 
Also, ye of the bow and the buskin, praised be your peer, 

Now, henceforth and for ever,—O latest to whom I upraise 
Hand and heart and voice! For Athens, leave pasture and flock! 
Present to help, potent to save, Pan—patron I call! 


Archons of Athens, topped by the tettix,! see, I return! 


All this is entirely accurate from the archeological 
point of view, and it is artistically effective, because it 
gives us the Athenian atmosphere at the outset. But 
once this first impression is made, Browning pays no more 
attention to history, geography, or archeology. He is 
careless of the facts or he deliberately sets them aside in 
order that he may convey to his readers the artistic and 
emotional impression he wishes to produce. So we have 
in Browning’s Phetdippides not history, we must admit, 
but something better than history,—poetry, the nobler art, 
as Aristotle said long ago, because it deals with fiction 
rather than fact, the universal rather than the particular. 
The heroic runner Browning has created for us will live 
when Marathon records, ancient and modern, are for- 
gotten, because the poem contains noble thoughts, nobly 
expressed, appealing to the love of beauty and the admir- 
ation of self-sacrifice which are lasting characteristics of 
the heart of man. 

Joun W. CuntirFe. 


*“Tt was the favorite boast of Athens that her inhabitants were 
airéyGoves—sprung from the soil. Hence the adoption of the 
symbol of the grasshopper (Thucyd., 1, 6; Aristoph. Eq., 1231; 
Nub., 955, ed. Bothe). Her territory had never been overrun by an 
enemy, and so her cities had never been overthrown or removed, 
like the cities in other countries (compare Herod., 1, 56, vir, 171; 
Thucyd., 1, 2; Plat. Tim., p. 10, ed. Tauchn.; Menez., pp. 186, 198; 
Isocrat. Paneg., § 4, p. 166).”—Rawlinson, v, 3, p. 405, note 7. 
I quote this and other notes from Rawlinson because this was the 
established edition at the time Browning wrote Pheidippides, and 
very likely to be consulted by him. 





VI.—THE PURPORT OF LYLY’S ENDIMION. 


The Rev. Mr. N. J. Halpin ? in 1843, followed by Pro- 
fessor G. P. Baker ? in 1894 and Mr. R. Warwick Bond * 
in 1902, have sought to explain Endimion as the vehici 
of a personal allegory setting forth a contemporary court 
intrigue. These commentators have been duly followed in 
turn, with slight variations, by the historians F. G. 
Fleay * in 1891, A. W. Ward® in 1899, and F. E. 
Schelling ® in 1908. The existence of this allegory may 
be regarded, therefore, as generally accepted by authori- 
ties on the Elizabethan drama. The exponents of this 
personal allegory agree in recognizing that Lyly intended 
to represent the Queen in Cynthia, a point which no one 
is likely to dispute.* They agree further in arguing that 
Endimion, the lover of Cynthia, represents Leicester, the 
favorite of Queen Elizabeth. From this basis three varie- 
ties of the allegory have been developed, in attempts to 
identify a third character, Tellus, the lady deserted by 
Endimion. Three ladies have been proposed, each of 


whom played a striking rdle in Leicester’s career. Mr. 


1Shakespeare Soc., London, 1848. Oberon’s Vision in the Midsummer’ s 
Night's Dream. Illustrated by a comparison with Lyly’s Endimion. 

2G. P. Baker: Endymion. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1894. 

8The Complete Works of John Iyly. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1902. 

*F. G. Fleay: A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama. Reeves 
and Turner. L., 1891. wm. 41. 

5 A. W. Ward: A History of English Dramatic Literature. Macmillan & 
Co. L., 1899. 1, 289-93. 

®F. E. Schelling: Elizabethan Drama. Houghton, Miftlin & Co., 1908. 
1, 127-32. 

™This had been recognized before, as by Dilke: Old English Plays, L., 
1814, and William Hazlitt: Eliz. Lit., Lecture, 11. 
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Halpin suggested Lady Sheffield, Leicester’s second wife ; 
Professor Baker substituted for her Lady Essex, Lei- 
cester’s third wife; and Mr. Bond set aside both in favor 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

All three versions have two characteristics. First, they 
do not explain the plot of the play. Mr. Bond admits 
this repeatedly.' He says: “If Mary cannot be credited 
with any special plots against Leicester, no more can Lady 
Essex, and hardly, Lady Sheffield.” Second, the versions 
are based, not on positive internal or external evidence, 
but solely, as Mr. Bond says, on: “a general corres- 
pondence between the main facts of the drama and the 
main facts of the history, a general consonance between 
the characters and situations of the personages with those 
of their models.” * Such evidence, to be convincing, 
must be striking, the more so as it is conceded that we 
know of no fact in history corresponding to the main 
fact of the drama. 

The contention of Mr. Halpin requires no extended 
diseussion. Its deficiencies have been exposed sufficiently 
by both his successors.* Tellus is represented by Lyly 
as a rival to Cynthia, on a plane distinctly above the 
other ladies of the court,— a representation which would 
be unrecognizable in the case of Lady Sheffield. More- 
over, the final union of Tellus with her lover Corsites, 
involves the identification of Sir Edward Stafford as 
Corsites, whereas his character is quite incompatible 
with that of Corsites. Finally, Leicester’s connection with 


1 Bond, ur, 90, 102. 

? Bond, m1, 91. 

5 Bond, m1, 91. In discussing the proposed personal allegory I have 
allowed for the contention of Mr. Bond that in many places Lyly intended 
the allegory to be obscure. This eliminates the minor characters. 
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Lady Sheffield, contracted in 1573, had ceased to interest 
the court years before Lyly can have written ELndimion. 

Leicester’s sensational marriage with Lady Essex in 
1578, when news of it was divulged to the Queen, brought 
upon him marked disgrace. Professor Baker conceived 


that Hndimion was presented as a covert excuse and 
apology for Leicester’s conduct. The difficulties which 
beset this interpretation have been set forth in a measure 
by Mr. Bond,’—but only in a measure. Professor Baker's 
argument requires as a date for the play the autumn of 
1579.7 At this moment, however, Lyly’s patron and em- 
plover,® the Earl of Oxford, was the last person to desire 
or permit the presentation of a play on behalf of his 
hereditary enemy Leicester.* The temporary power of Ox- 
ford was concomitant with Leicester’s disgrace. And this 
was the very date (September, 1579) of his famous 
quarrel with Leicester’s nephew and heir, Philip Sidney, 
whom Oxford called a “ puppy,” yet failed to challenge 
when Sidney gave him the lie.® This was not the moment 
for a protegé of Burghley ° and Oxford to plead in behalf 
of Leicester. Nor did Lyly do so when an opportunity 
presented itself. In describing the English court, in the 
second part of Huphues (written at this very time), Lyly 


1 Bond, 111, On the Allegory in Endimion. 

? Baker, p. xciv. 

5 The second part of Euphues, issued early in 1580, is dedicated to: ‘‘ My 
very good Lorde and Maister Edward de Vere, Earle of Oxenforde.”’ 

*From Leicester’s Commonwealth (ed. 1641, p. 47) it appears that Ox- 
ford’s father, as well as his father-in-law Burghley, was a confirmed enemy 
of Leicester. 

5 J. A. Symonds: Sir Philip Sidney, L., 1886, Macmillan & Co., pp. 
66-9. 

®See the letter written by Lyly to Burghley from Oxford in 1574. 
Bond, 1, 12-15. 
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praises Lord Burghley alone’ and acknowledges his 
patronage. 

To obtain this unpropitious date, Professor Baker is 
obliged to set aside, without reason,” the positive evidence 
of the title page of the printed play. Both the quarto 
and Blount’s edition announce that Endimion was: 
“Played before the Queenes Maiestie at Greenewich on 
Candelmas day at night, by the Chyldren of Paules.” 
This reduces the date to February 2nd of some year be- 
tween 1579, when Lyly published HLuphues, and 1591 
when Endimion was published. But in 1580 and 1581, 
different plays were given by different companies.* In 
1582, 1583, and 1584, the Queen was not at Greenwich.* 
In 1585, the Paul’s Boys were not acting.5 External 
evidence, therefore, invalidates any date before 1586.° 

A late date is equally impossible for Endimion. In 
1589 and 1591, the Queen was not at Greenwich.’ In 


1 Bond, m1, 198. 

?See Bond, mm, 503. Note for p. 17, 1.5. This shows that Professor 
Baker labored under a misapprehension as to the reading of the title page 
in Blount’s edition. 

5 Revels Accounts (ed. 1908 ). 

*In 1582, the Queen was at Rochester with Anjou (Nichols’ Progresses, 
11, 345) ; in 1583, at Windsor ( Revels Accounts, ed. 1908, p. 349) ; in 1584, 
at Whitehall (Thomas Birck: Queen Elizabeth, L., 1754, 1, 45). 

5 Baker, p. cxxvii. 

6 These considerations, which forbid an early dating of the play, are con- 
firmed by the absence of any print or registration of Endimion during the 
discontinuance of the Paul’s Boys, although three plays by Lyly were pub- 
lished or registered in 1584 and 1585. Again, an examination of the 
Euphuism in Lyly’s plays indicates that although Endimion ranks with the 
earlier group of Lyly’s plays, nevertheless, with due allowance for its 
length, it should be placed after all those which were published or regis- 
tered by 1585. Compare Clarence Griffin Child: John Lyly and Ephuism, 
Erlangen, 1894, p. 99. Also Bond, 11, 289. 

TIn 1589, she was at Whitehall ( Nichols’ Progresses, u, 26-7), and in 
1591, at Richmond (Nichols, 111, 74, and Birck, 1, 63). 
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1589-90 the Paul’s Boys played before the Queen three 
times at Richmond; but in the payment made to them on 
March 10th there is no mention of a performance at 
Greenwich in February.!. The date of Endimion is, there- 
fore, February 2nd, 1586-8.* 

The former date is adopted by Mr. Bond avoweidly 
from the exigencies of his allegory. Later than 1586, 4 
play in which Mary, Queen of Scots, figured as Tellus 
would be unthinkable ; earlier, the identification of Mary’s 
gaoler, Sir Amyas Paulet, as Corsites would be impos- 
sible.* But the difficulties which confront Mr. Bond's 
version of the allegory are not less fatal than those which 
disqualify Lady Sheffield and Lady Essex. Mr. Bond 
admits that the imprisonment of Tellus in charge of 
Corsites forces him to accept in either Sir Amyas Paulet 
or his predecessor, the Earl of Shrewsbury, “ an ill repre- 
sentative ” of Corsites.* To avoid this difficulty, he ex- 
pounds Corsites as a composite of Paulet and Shrewsbury. 
When Corsites is rugged and inflexible, he represents 
Paulet; when indulgent and easily enticed, he represents 
Shrewsbury. This hybrid Corsites will not serve to ex- 
plain the fact that Corsites is given to Tellus in marriage: 
for Mary did not wed either of her gaolers. Moreover, 
Mr. Bond cannot spare to Corsites the whole of Shrews- 
bury. He requires that Shrewsbury shall represent al 


iso0O 


1 Bond, m1, 111. 

7In 1588, the Paul’s Boys played repeatedly before the Queen at Green- 
wich (Revels Accts.). Fleay, therefore, dated the play 1588. But since the 
Queen in April, 1585, commanded the formation of a company of Paul’s 
Boys (Baker, p. cxxvii), the accidental gap in the Revels Accounts in no 
wise disqualifies 1586 and 1587, though in 1587 the impending execution 
of Mary, Queen of Scots and the mourning for Sir Philip Sidney may have 
told against such performances. 

5 Bond, mt, 11. 

‘ Bond, m1, 93. 
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Geron, the virtuous exile from court who has charge of 
the fountain for faithful lovers.'| But he suggests Shrews- 
burv for Corsites as the gaoler whom Mary by blandish- 
miet seduces from his duty, and whose wife charged him 
with gross incontinence. Mr. Bond, therefore, would 
have Lyly represent Shrewsbury, in Corsites, as culpably 
immoral; in Geron, as austerely virtuous. 

This remarkable dovetailing is not supported by unmis- 
takable allusions in the play. Such arguments are not 
advanced by Mr. Bond. He contends only for a “* 
’ of facts, characters, and situations. The 


general 
correspondence ’ 
keystone of his position is the general representation 
of Tellus as a much-courted rival of the Queen, once 
courted by Leicester, and later imprisoned by the Queen. 
Such a description suggests to us Mary as it suggests no 
other person.2 But Mr. Bond fails to explain Lyly’s 
intention. If Endimion represents Leicester, the play 
must have been written to please Leicester.* Mr. Bond 
does not show how Leicester could have been pleased, 
or how Lyly could have supposed that he might be pleased, 
by such an unearthing of his youthful association with 
Mary, now a quarter of a century past, especially at a 
moment when Catholic plots were rife, and war against 
the Catholics was imminent. The play, on this hypothesis, 
represents Leicester as subject to Mary’s influence. To 


1Geron is not himself a faithful lover (see Endimion, 11, iii), because he 
separated from his wife when she engaged in the ‘‘ vile Arte of enchaunt- 
ing’’ (Endimion, v, iii, 258). 

* Bond, m1, 89. Yet Tellus is represented, unlike Mary, as a member of 
the Queen’s court, as one of her ‘‘train.’’ See Endimion, vy, iii, 12. 

3 A hypothesis that Oxford, who probably composed plays (see Bond, 1, 
24), instigated Lyly to write Endimion as a subtle attack on Leicester, can- 
not be advanced in view of the entirely complimentary portrayal of Endi- 
mion, 
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represent a court favorite as involved in treasonable prac- 
tices is an odd way to seek to please him.’ But, more 
than this, the resemblance of Tellus and Mary, which 
appeals to us, may not then have had equal force. 

To test Mr. Bond’s hypothesis from a more intimate 
point of view, it is worth while to consider the actual 
situation at the court. In the winter of 1585-6 Leicester 
was absent in the Low Countries. He had incurred in 
January the violent displeasure of the Queen * by flagran: 
disobedience of her explicit orders. Yielding to pressure, 
he had accepted in the Queen’s name the sovereignty of 
the Low Countries. He had thus become in the public 
eye the extreme champion of the Protestant cause. No 
position would appear to be less likely to suggest enthral- 
ment by Mary, Queen of Scots.* 

A more striking interpretation was at that moment 
inevitable. Thomas Dudley at this time wrote to Lei- 
cester *—on February 11th: “It was told her Majesty, 


that my Lady [Leicester’s wife, Lady Essex] was pre- 
pared presently to come over to your Excellency, with 
such a train of Ladies and Gentlemen, and such rich 
coaches, litters, and side saddles, as her Majesty had 
none such, and that there should be such a court of 
Ladies, as should far surpass her Majesty’s court here. 
This information (though most false) did not a little stir 


1To construe the play as a threat by Leicester to take up with Mary 
unless granted an extraordinary favor is inadmissible because the author 
must then have been closely associated with Leicester, and not, as Lyly 
was, with Leicester’s enemies. 

?Compare the letters of Burghley, February 7th, and Thomas Duddely, 
February 11th (Hardwicke’s State Papers, 11, 298). 

* Tellus (Latin for earth) might more rationally suggest to the audience 
the territory of the Low Countries. 

* Hardwicke’s State Papers, 11, 298. 
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her Majesty to extreme choler and dislike of all your 
doings there, saying with great oaths, she would have no 
more Courts under her obeysance but her own.” Here, 
indeed, was a Tellus rivalling the splendor of Cynthia. 
With this rumor rife at court, many of Lyly’s audience 
might be led to identify Tellus with Lady Essex. If 
Endimion was played at Greenwich, February 2nd, 1586, 
Lyly had grave reasons to fear the displeasure of the 
Queen and of Leicester’s friends at such an identification, 
and was only prudent in his prologue to the Queen to beg 
of his hearers not to “‘ apply pastimes.” 

Thus, in a new form, Professor Baker’s contention that 
Tellus represents Lady Essex, requires consideration. It 
might be urged that even in 1586 Leicester still had occa- 
sion to apologize for his marriage with Lady Essex. An 
anonymous writer in 1584 accuses Leicester of: “ now 
confessing, now forswearing, now dissembling the mar- 
riage: as he will always yet keep a voyd place for a new 
sureontract with any other, when occasion shall require.” 
In precisely this way Endimion uses Tellus.2, The enmity 
of the Queen toward Lady Essex was such that she was 
forbidden the court ; while Lady Essex, as the same writer 
states: “raged many months after against her Majesty 
and is not cold yet; but remaineth as it were a sworn 
enemy, for that injury.”’* Under these conditions, it might 
suit Leicester’s purpose to be represented as in the power 
of Lady Essex, enchanted by her into an engagement, 
from which the Queen’s favor alone can redeem him. 
The final marriage of Lady Essex to Corsites becomes 
intelligible as a parallel to Leicester’s actual proposal to 


1 Leicester’ s Commonwealth, ed. 1641, p. 20. 
? Endimion, 11, i. 
* Leicester’s Commonwealih, ed. 1641, pp. 98-9. 
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his second wife that she set aside their relations and marry 
another. Lady Sheffield in time did this. Since the 
second wife was so disposed of, why not the third? 
Moreover, a suitable Corsites appears in the Master of the 
Horse, Sir Christopher Blount, who did marry Lady Essex 
two years before the play was printed. 

If anyone chose to propose this interpretation, he might 
reasonably claim that the occasion, purpose, and plot of 
the play, as well as the personalities and relations of the 
chief characters, were plausibly accounted for. But he 
would have to encounter one insuperable objection. The 
play must have been written primarily to please the 
Queen. Tellus is represented throughout the play, as 
Mr. Bond notes,' on a plane quite comparable to that 
of the Queen, with whom she is repeatedly contrasted. 
She receives, indeed, the royal title of respect.? Since 
Elizabeth was already infuriated by the ostentatiousness 
of Lady Essex, this could not have pleased her. Further- 
more, Endimion, in one scene,* weighs in the balance the 
merits of his two loves. He considers the beauty, the 
wisdom, and honor of Tellus, and does not find her lacking. 
It is only in majesty that she yields to Cynthia. The 
Queen, then, hears Leicester comparing her with Lady 
Essex, and finds that she is preferred for her station only, 
not for her personal accomplishments. The pleasure of 
Elizabeth at receiving such a malapert compliment is to 
be imagined rather than described. 

Since -Tellus cannot be identified as any lady promi- 
nently connected with Leicester, the assumption that 
Endimion represents Leicester is seriously undermined. 


1 Endimion, 1, ii, 12-32 ; v, iii, 145-51. 
? Bond, 11, 91. 
8 Endimion, U1, iii, 11-15. 
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Endimion is unmarried,—a condition hardly compatible 
with Leicester’s three marriages. Endimion, moreover, 
contrasts forcibly with the soldier Corsites, whereas Lei- 
cester from 1585 to 1588 figured conspicuously in military 
affairs. While there is nothing distinctive about Endi- 
mion which inevitably suggests Leicester,! there is, on 
the other hand, good reason to hold that Leicester is not 
the courtier whom Lyly would be most likely to portray.” 
Oxford, as well as Leicester, represented himself as an 
enamored servant of the Queen.* Lyly was certainly 
more likely to portray thus his patron, than his patron’s 
enemy. But there were many enamored servants of the 
Queen. In accord with Lyly’s disclaimer of personal 
references, we should assume that he depicts in Endimion 
not any one, but the type. 

Prior to entertaining new conjectures, it is in order to 
inquire on what grounds the commentators have assumed 
that there is in Hndimion any personal allegory. The 
author deliberately warns his hearers against doing so. 
“We hope,” he says in the prologue, “ none will apply 
pastimes, because they are fancies . .. Wee present 
neither Comedie, nor Tragedie, nor storie, nor anie thing, 
but that whosoeuer heareth may say this, why heere is 
a tale of the Man in the Moone.” The author implies 
that Hndimion is not a veiled record of actual oceur- 
rences. Nevertheless, the commentators set aside this 
denial as an instance of “qui s’excuse s’aceuse,” an 


1The letter of Leicester cited by Professor Baker (p. xlvii), does not 
differ markedly from the protestations of other servants of the Queen. 
Compare the letters of Hatton in Sir Harris Nicolas: Memoirs . . . of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, L., 1847. 

*For a reply to Professor Baker’s suggestion of a connection between 
Leicester and Lyly, see Bond, 111, 95, n. 1. 

3John Hannah: Courtly Poets, L., 1892, Geo. Bell & Co. 
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evidence of “something in the performance personally 
offensive to individuals.” + They would have Lyly not 
only insincere, but impolitic. They assume that he pur- 
posely prepared a play with allusions which he feared to 
have understood.” 

The grounds for this assumption are not cogent. From 
the circumstance that Lyly compliments the Queen in his 
representation of Cynthia, the commentators infer that the 
remainder of the play must glance at individuals.* But 
other plays, as Peele’s Arraignment of Paris and Jonson’s 
Cynthia’s Revels, similarly compliment the Queen without 
involving, so far as we are yet informed, personages of 
her court. Other plays by Lyly are cited by Mr. Bond 
as containing personal reference to the Queen alone.‘ 
This nullifies the argument. Mr. Bond makes it a second 
point that: “ The language, too, used by Endimion under 
Cynthia’s displeasure is far more appropriate to the Ear! 
of Leicester, suddenly deprived of a favour long enjoyed, 
than to the shepherd of Latmos.”® More appropriate 
certainly to the genus courtier; but Mr. Bond advances 
nothing distinctive of any one courtier. Again, he cites 


1 Halpin, p. 51; Baker, p. xlii; Bond, ru, 85. Lyly’s allusion in the 
epilogue to ‘‘the malicious that seek to overthrow us with threats’’ need 
not be personal. More plausibly it refers to the enemies of the Paul’s Boys. 

2 More reasonably one might argue that during the rehearsals such un- 
desirable identifications were proposed. At that time, as (conceivably) in 
January, 1586, events may have transpired rendering such identifications 
possible. But in any case the nature of the play, in representing Cynthia’s 
court, rendered attempts at identifications inevitable, and afforded sufficient 
occasion for Lyly’s caveat. 

’ Halpin, p. 49-50; Bond, m1, 84-5. Professor Baker did not argue 
at length for the existence of the allegory, contenting himself with propos- 
ing identifications which were certainly more plausible than those of Mr. 
Halpin or Mr. Bond. 

* Bond, u, 256. 

5 Bond, 11, 85. He refers to Endimion, un, i. 
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Endimion’s dream of a picture of wolves barking at Cyn- 
thia, in which Endimion beholds Ingratitude, Treachery, 
Envy, and creatures which try to suck the lifeblood of 
“ princely Eagle.” “ Admit the dream as allegorical,” 
he says, “ and the rest must become wholly or partly so.” . 
Not only is this a non sequitur, but the only touch of 
personal allegory here is the Eagle, whom we know from 
a parallel passage in Euphues,* to be a symbol for the 
Queen. Such are the scanty positive arguments in favor 
of the existence of a personal allegory. 

The motivating reason is of another sort. Mr. Bond 
inquires: * “‘ If-the presentation and embroidery of the 
classical myth were the sole intention, what could have 
induced the author to drag so lovely a glimpse of ideality 
down to the vulgar level of Court intrigue? ... And 
would a free imagination have gone out of its way to con- 
struct the absolutely unessential Corsites, with his futile 
effort, his pinchings and slumberings, effecting nothing, 
leading to nothing... ¢%” In short, Mr. Bond cannot 
understand the play without this allegory. To be sure, 
he cannot understand the play with this allegory.* 
In any case, Mr. Bond is persuaded that: “ In Endimion, 
at any rate, the idea of the presence of something more 
than meets the eye is quite irresistible.” ® 

Granting that Endimion now appears enigmatic, and 


1 Bond, m1, 85. 

7 See Bond, 11, 215, 1. 21. 

3 Bond, m1, 84. 

*Mr. Bond admits with reference to his version of the allegory:—“ Its 
weak point is, doubtless, the want of any definite intrigue against Leicester 
by Mary and Lady Shrewsbury ; but the same weakness is inherent in the 
theory of Mr. Halpin, and in Mr. Baker’s emendation of it.’’ ( Bond, 11, 
102). The plot of Tellus against Endimion is the plot of the play. 

’ Bond, m1, 84. Similarly Halpin, p. 49. 
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respecting the author’s deprecation of applying his 
‘“‘ fancies,” the natural inference is that Endimion con- 
tains impersonal allegory. In fact, impersonal allegory 
does exist in Endimion, and has been universally recog- 
nized.! I refer to the physical allegory in which Cynthia 
represents the moon, Tellus the earth, and Floscula a 
floweret. This allegory may be extended to new identi- 
fications of Scintilla and Favilla as sparks,? subordinate 
to Semele as flame.* The names of Dipsas and Corsites 
appear to be derived from natural history, the former 
being a serpent whose bite causes violent thirst, the laticr 
a stone used as a remedy for venomous bites and for 
drugged or enchanted persons.* Since Dipsas enchanted 
Endimion on the lunary bank, Corsites is appropriately 
employed by Tellus for his removal. But, beyond this 
point, physical identifications become implausible. They 
will not account readily for the plot or for certain charae- 
ters, as Endimion and Eumenides.® The physical allegory 


does not make clear the meaning of the play. 

However, as Mr. Bond has observed, “ the allegory of 
Endimion is twofold.” ® With the physical allegory, and 
the slender material of the classical myth, Lyly has inter- 
woven “a drama of court life.’ A drama of life in 
general is what Professor Henry Morley‘ would have us 


1 Bond, m1, 81-3. 

* Lyly’s intention is here clearly marked. See Endimion, 0, ii, 19-25, 52. 

5Cf. m1, i, 14; also Beaumont: The Glance: ‘‘Two flames, two Semeles, 
Dwell in those eyes.’’ 

*For Corsites see F. de Mely : Les Lapidaires de l Antiquité et du Moyen 
Age, Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1898. Index. 

5Tt is possible that the character Endimion may have been associated, at 
some stage in the composition of the play, with the fish Scolopidus. Cf. 
Endimion, 11, i, 31 and Bond, 111, 506. 

® Bond, m1, 81. 

’ English Writers, tx, 203-8. 
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believe. He proposes a spiritual or religious allegory. 
“ Throughout,” he says, “there is also set forth clearly 
an impersonal allegory that touches the relation of the 
mind of man to Earth and Heaven.” Professor Morley 
speaks of “the spiritual aspirations of Endymion,” and 
of “his thoughts of Heaven,” as the significance of Endi- 
mion’s reverent love for Cynthia. He interprets the plot 


of Tellus to win back Endimion’s love as “the spells 
of Earth over the soul given to heavenward aspiration.” 

Alluring as this conception is, it cannot be reconciled 
with the data of the play. Cynthia does not represent 
Heaven. In the opening scene Eumenides, the constant 
friend of Endimion, declares to him: “ If you be enamored 
of anything above the Moone, your thoughts are ridicu- 


lous, for that thinges immortal are not subject to affec- 
tions.” Endimion replies: “ My love is placed neither 
under the Moone nor above.” Cynthia is not represented 
as an immortal: for when Tellus asks Endimion: “ Wilt 
thou make her immortal ?”—he replies: “ No.” ! Again, 
Eumenides checks Endimion in his adoration: “‘ Stay there 
Endimion, thou that committest Idolatry, wilt straight 
blaspheme.” ? These, among many, indications make it 
clear that Cynthia does not represent Heaven. Cynthia 
is beyond cavil a Queen in the midst of her court, ad- 
dressed as “ Your Maiestie,” and “ Your Highnesse.” * 
It is her “virtues” that are immortal.t| The implicit 
reference to Elizabeth, the royal spectator, whose courtiers 
customarily figured her under the names Diana and Cyn- 


1 Endimion, u, i, p. 33. 

2 Endimoon, 1, i. 

* Endimion, 111, i, 59; 1v, iii, 96; v, iii, 188, 233. 
* Endimion, v, iii, 142. 


12 
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thia is repeatedly apparent,’ and affects materially the 
whole conception of the play. 
In the classical myth a goddess, overcome by the beauty 


of a sleeping youth, impulsively kisses him. The dignity 
and majesty of the Queen compelled Lyly to represent the 
kiss as a favor, conceded only at entreaty, for an altruistic 
reason, without suspicion of amorous desire. The elemeni 
of personal affection is therefore transferred to the sleeper 
and becomes inevitably the kind of reverent semi-religious 
adoration which courtiers were then accustomed to pay the 
Queen,—a transfiguration of loyal homage in the light of 
that Renaissance worship of beauty in woman, which Pro- 
fessor J. B. Fletcher has recently set forth so ably.° 
Endimion thus becomes a devotee of that Heavenly Beauty, 
best typified by Cynthia, to the contemplation of which 
the lover by degrees is raised. By a series of steps he 
passes from the love of Earthly Beauty to the adoration 
of Heavenly Beauty. This ultimate infidelity of the 
lover to his primal passion for Earthly Beauty affords 
Lyly his opportunity for a plot. The representative of 
Earthly Beauty, Tellus, in seeking to regain Endimion’s 
love, compasses by magic the sleep from which Cynthia’s 
kiss miraculously liberates hin. In the second scene, 
Tellus unfolds this plot. She proposes to cast “ all allure- 
ments of pleasure ”’ before his eyes, and cause “ dissolute 
thoughts” to take root in his head, “ insomuch that he 
shall slake that love which he now voweth to Cynthia 
and burne in mine.” “ All his virtues,” she exclaims, 
“ will I shadow with vices; his person . . . shall he decke 


1 Bond, ru, 85. 2 Endimion, v, i, 17-24. 

8 The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1908, Cf. also Modern Philology, April, 
1908, J. B. Fletcher: Did Astrophel Love Stella? 

* Endimion, 1, ii, 41-61. 
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with such rich Roabes, as he shall forget it in his owne 
person; his sharp wit . . . shall he use, in flattering of 
my face, and deuising Sonnets in my favour. The prime 
of his youth and pride of his time, shall be spent 
in melancholy passions, careless behauiours, untamed 
thoughts, and unbridled affections.” “uch were the char- 
acteristics of the Elizabethan courtly tover. Endimion in 
this guise would be, or would seem to be, once more the 
servant of Earthly Beauty. The scenic representation of 
this temporary triumph of Tellus is Endimion’s sleep on 
the Lunary bank, where he reposes till the approach of 
age;? and the appropriateness of this use of lunary is 
founded in its supposed magical property, that it ‘ causeth 
nothinge but dreames of weddings and daunces.”? In 
these dissolute thoughts and visions of alluring pleasures, 
the lover wastes away his youth, a captive to the enchant- 
ments of Earthly Beauty. 

The triumph of Tellus, however, is imperfect. The 
lunary, as moonwort, is an emblem of Endimion’s con- 
stancy to Cynthia. She plots further to have him removed 
from the lunary bank, and her agent in this fruitless 
attempt is Corsites. Corsites is enamored of Tellus, is 
a devotee of Earthly Beauty, and therefore represents in 
contrast to Endimion, Earthly or Sensual Love.* It is 
by the force of sensual desire that Earthly Beauty seeks to 
remove the lover from his constant devotion to Heavenly 


 Endimion, u1, iii, 32; v, i, 50. To represent Endimion in the acts de- 
scribed by Tellus would have been discourteous to the Queen. 

*Lyly : Sapho and Phao, 111, iii, 48. 

’The characterization of Corsites (Bond, m1, 91) as a soldier of great 
physical strength, tough and unsmoothed nature, and honest simplicity, 
will be seen to tally with the powerful, untameable, unambiguous nature 
of desire. His representation as a soldier accords with the mythology of 
Mars and Venus. 
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Beauty. When Corsites makes the attempt, he is attacked 
by fairies, who “ with a song pinch him, and he falleth 
asleep.” 1 This is, in folklore, the punishment allotted 
to sensual affection.? When Corsites awakens, he appears 
“more like a Leopard than a man,” *—an allusion to the 
spots of sensuality. The injuries of Corsites are healed 
by applying lunary,* as the prickings of sensual love are 
eased by thoughts of marriage. The ultimate marriage 
of Corsites and Tellus represents the appropriate union of 
Earthly Love with Earthly Beauty. 

Lyly’s machinery for the solution of the plot is set in 
motion by the pity of Cynthia for Endimion. She de 
spatches various messengers in quest of a remedy,” and one 
of them, Eumenides, the constant friend of Endimion, 
learns from an oracle that Cynthia’s kiss has the magical 
property of arousing the sleeper. Whether Lyly purposed 
to carry his allegorical meaning further into the details 
of the play, or permitted it, like the physical allegory, to 
lapse into obscurity or oblivion, there are, at all events, 
other resemblances which fancy may convert into identi- 
fications. Thus, Eumenides may be thought to represent 


1 Endimion, Iv, iii. 

? Bond, m1, 83. Without this significance the episode would be, as Mr. 
Bond considers it (um, 275), unnecessary and ‘‘a blemish.’’ But the con- 
trast of Corsites and Endimion, of Tellus and Cynthia, is fundamental. 

5 Endimion, Iv, iii, 84. 

* Endimion, rv, iii, 129. 

5 Endimion, 111, i, 46-51. 

6 Lyly gives no indication of an allegorical meaning in this effect of the 
kiss. Yet, by a happy coincidence it was held by exponents of Platonic 
love (cf. Castiglione : Jl Cortegiano, 1v, 66), that in a kiss the souls of the 
lovers blended in the breath, so that the predominating will came to govern 
both bodies. Thus Cynthia’s kiss might exalt Endimion, recalling him 
from his baser dreams of weddings and dances. 
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Honor,! and Semele, Fame.* Dipsas, the sorceress in- 
voked by Earthly Beauty to enchant the Platonic lover, 
would seem to be Pleasure;* while the husband who 
deserted her, and became custodian of the fountain for 
faithful lovers, is perhaps Virtue. The Castle in the 
Desert may be interpreted as the Castle of Faney.® But 


































the less these particulars affect the main action of the 
play, the fewer are the data for identification, and the 
greater the improbability that Lyly cared to involve an 
explicit allegorical meaning. Such characters as Bagoa 
and Floseula, Pythagoras, Gyptes and the lords appear 


1Eumenides, as the faithful lover who alone can read the oracle of the 
fountain, who never reveals the name of his beloved (v, i, 17), and will 
sacrifice his tongue to save hers (V, iii, 228), is sti!l more faithfully the 
friend of Endimion, who learns from the oracle how to save his friend 
rather than how to possess his Jove, and never urges his courtship during 
Endimion’s sleep (v, i, 157). Thus Honor desists from courting Fame 
while the lover is enthralled by thoughts of marriage, and thus Honor 
would lose his tongue to preserve that of Fame. (Cf. also Endimion, 1, ii, 
50). 

2 Semele, whose light nature and waspish tongue are insisted on (cf. p. 
183), is yet beloved of Eumenides, who declares : ‘‘ The least minute be- 
ing spent in the getting of Semele is more worth than the whole world.” 
(m1, iv, 103). Such was the typical Renaissance attitude toward Fame. 

$ Dipsas, as the agent of Tellus against Endimion, which Tellus announced 
as ‘‘allurements of pleasure’? (1, ii, 42-3), should represent Pleasure. 
This meaning is conveyed in part by the literal signification of Dipsas, a 
serpent whose bite causes violent thirst. Apart from her recourse to sor- 
cery, she is an acceptable person (Vv, iii, 258-70). The function of Pleasure 
in the plot is to slacken the lover’s devotion to Heavenly Beauty (1, iv, 
32). 

*Geron, cast off by his wife Pleasure when she took to sorcery, then left 
the court, and lived “‘ fiftie winters’’ (11, iv, 5) in melancholy and soli- 
tude beside the fountain of faithful love. This would seem to be Virtue, 
cast off by pleasure, and long since an absentee from court. 

5The Castle in the Desert, to which Cynthia condemns Tellus in the 
custody of Corsites (111, i, 40-2) and in which Tellus weaves only images 
of Endimion ( v, iii, 251-2), seems to be the Castle of Fancy, where Sensual 
Love holds Earthly Beauty in his power. 
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to be little more than conveniences; while Sir Tophas, 


who may represent Vainglory in contrast to Eumenides, 


is associated with maids and pages to provide a comi 
underplot. The play appears to be a conglomerate, an| 
somewhat “ ridiculous for the method,” as Lyly admits. 
The main incidents and characters, however, though wn- 
familiar to us, were such as Lyly’s audience of enamored 
courtiers and love-liking ladies could readily interpre 
It must be borne in mind that this was a moment when 
courtly love-making was the vogue, when courtiers an 
court ladies talked Euphuism, and were tending to th 
antics described by Jonson in Cynthia’s Revels. Indeed 
the present explanation might well seem halting and im- 
perfect to: 


‘*The absolute Castilio, — 


He that can all the points of courtship show.’’ * 


Mr. Bond, in allusion to Professor Morley’s religion 
allegory, admits the presence of an impersonal allegory, 
other than the physical allegory, in Endimion, saying that 
“this ideal aspect of love, and the contrast of such with 
more earthly passion, certainly forms one aspect of Lyly’s 


play.” * Without perceiving the scope and character of 


this allegory, he senses its presence. He contends only 
that “ such a mystical interpretation ” cannot be the main 
purport of the play. He maintains, therefore, that there 


1Panelion, nevertheless, seems to typify Compassion (way @deos). Cf. 
Endimion, rv, iii, 69-71. Gyptes represents the lore of Egypt, as Pytha- 
goras the philosophy of Greece. Bagoa is probably a feminine form of 
Bagoas. Floscula, perhaps, conveys also the figurative sense of rhetoric. 
For several suggestions concerning the minor characters I am indebted to 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge. 

?The Prologue. 

3 Marston : Satires, 1, 27-8. 

* Bond, 11, 103. 
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is superimposed upon the physical and “ mystical” alle- 
gories also a personal allegory. “ It by no means follows,” 
says Mr. Bond, “ that because the Court allegory can be 
easily detached and leave the play still interesting and 
complete, that no such allegory is intended.” + This is to 
say that although the author says there is none, and 
although the play is ‘* complete ” without one, and although 
the plot of the play is not in accord with any particular 
one, we must still have a personal allegory. Why? Be- 
cause the author has dragged “so lovely a glimpse of 
ideality down to the vulgar level of court intrigue.” But 
this is true only on the assumption of a personal allegory. 
Because of “the absolutely unessential Corsites.” But 
he proves to be absolutely essential. Because, then, “ its 
interests would be enhanced.” * Here Mr. Bond is on 
secure ground. Though the purport of Hndimion is 
throughout, transparently, to compliment the Queen, Lyly 
by his prologue shows consciousness that his audience were 
likely to seek identifications. We still await success in 
this endeavor. Meantime, a reason for supporting the 
author in his denial is afforded by his treatment of Semele. 
As the beloved of Eumenides, this character stands among 
those who must be supposed to have been complimented. 
Yet Cynthia styles her: “Semele, in whose speech and 
thoughts- are only contempt and sourenesse,” * and again 
as: “the very waspe of all women whose tongue stingeth 
as much as an Adder’s tooth.” * Her lover calls her “ of 
all women the most froward,”® and tells her that her 
nature “hath been alwaies accounted light.” This is 


hardly a style of compliment which Lyly might expect 


1 Bond, m1, 84. 4 Endimion, v, iii, 204. 
? Bond, 11, 84. 5 Endimion, 111, iv, 60. 
3 Endimion, Iv, iii, 67. 
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a lady to take pleasure in.' Still less could it please her 
lover. This lover, according to Mr. Bond, is the courteous 
Sir Philip Sidney, and Semele is the lady whom he cele- 
brated as Stella. “I do not know,” says Mr. Bond, 
“whether waspishness can correctly be attributed to 
Stella.” On the contrary, Sidney mentions among her 
virtues: 


‘* That conversation sweet, where such high comforts be.’’ ? 


To conclude: the suggestion of Mr. Halpin and his fol- 
lowers that there is a personal allegory in E'ndimion proves 


to be an assumption made without evidence. The varia- 
tions of this allegory which have been proposed fail to 
tally with the data of the play, and fail to explain the 
plot. The author expressly warns his audience not to 


interpret the play in this manner, and treats one of his 
chief characters in a way incongruous with any personal 
reference. The significance of the play is explained in 
another manner, consonant with the fashion of courtly 
lovemaking then in vogue. The case for a personal alle- 
gory, if it is to be maintained, will have to be restated 
on better grounds. 
Percy W. Lone. 


1 Endimion, 111, i, 15. These characteristics are suitable to the disagree- 
able side of Fame. 

2 Astrophel and Stella, st. 77. He indicates the manner in which Stella 
received his advances : 


‘‘She heard my plaints, and did not onely heare, 
But them (so sweet is she) most sweetly sing.’’ (St. 57). 





